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A FEW FACTS 


ABOUT 


Higginson's United States History. 


HE Massachusetts State Legislature recently enacted a law, providing that each 
city and town should supply, through its Board of Education, all text-books 
and school supplies used in the public schools, WITHOUT EXPENSE TO 
THE PUPILS. This law opened the field to a lively competition, each publisher 
pressing the claims of his text-books and urging their adoption. The boards in the 
several cities and towns were perfectly at liberty to make changes where the books 
in use were unsatisfactory, in that new books MUST BE PURCHASED (under 
the provisions of the law,) for every pupil that was not previously supplied, and paid 
for by the cities or towns. 


PLEASE NOTE ONE RESULT of the contest in this open field. Of the 
entire population of the State of Massachusetts, cities and towns representing nearly 
a million of population, and including Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Lawrence, Glou- 
cester, etc., have introduced into their public schools 


Higginson’s School History of the United States. 


In almost every instance where the book was examined, it was adopted by the 
School Boards ; and the invariable report from those who are using it is, that history 
js now the brightest, pleasantest, and one of the most profitable studies in the schools. 
Educators have long been looking for a text-book in United States History that will 
INTEREST at the same time that it instructs. Wecan place before you the 
book THAT WILL DO THIS. Its popularity is not confined to Massachusetts 
alone, and it is becoming well known throughout the country. The book is a history 
of the development of the nation, and not merely statistics of wars, battles and 
sieges. 

Send for introductary terms. etc., and have a book on your list that will teach 
History, Literature, and PATRIOTISM. Address, 





Get the Very Best. 


Holmes’ New Readers. 


Best ideas; neatest illustrations; cheapest books, Samples will repay teacher 
or parent. First reader, 15 cents ; Second Reader, 25 cents ; Third Reader, 40 cents. 


Maury's New Physical Geography. 
Scientific and popular; wonderfully interesting as a text-book or for general 
reading. Everywhere the standard favorite. Mailed for $1.20. 


Maury’s Wall Maps 


Show physical and political features; kept up with the world’s changes; valuable 
for a exercise or reference ; of most convenient size, well made, and cheap. 
Price, $10. 


Maury’s New Geographies. 


The Elementary and Manual make the school course, and present the 
subject as per latest methods and data, in most charming style. vth books 
mai’ed for examination for $1.50. 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


The handiest work of highest authority and lowest price. 


Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer. 


If Latin is to be well begun this is the book for the beginner. Mailed for 75 cents. 


Venable’s Easy Algebra. 


A work of marked excellence, containing all the Algebra that is wanted ina 
majority of Schools. ~ Mailed for 60 cents. 





Mailed for 45 cents, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK.” 





LEE AND SHEPARD, {0 Milk St., BOSTON. 





SWINTON’S. READERS. 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. | 
SWINTON’S. HISTORIES. 
MANSON’S SPELL’'G BLANKS. | 
VEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. | 
NHITE’S DRAWING. 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
HUNT'S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 


Correspondence solicited, 





IVISON, BLAKHEMAN & CoO.., 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO.'KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


|_When Changing Text-Books in any Branch GRAY'S BOTANIES.” 


GET THE BEST. 


What is BEST can be determined by examining the 

i j . i j , ’ a “op ~ 

or havamiatheai what we have inthe desired cubject.(CUXOTS PHYS. GEOG. 
JECt.' 1 OOMIS’S MUSIC. 

se” Important new books in preparation. 


|DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
|COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 
COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


| TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV'T 
|FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HIST. 





For the Study of Normal Methods as LEXING? MA N ) N FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
applied to the Teaching of Vocal Music. [ .| | , WepseEspay, Ava, 10, TO SatuRDay, AUG. 27, 1888, 
—— H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. a 
The Course of Instruction will have special reference to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study, 


H, E, HOLT, P. O, Box 3158, Boston, Mags., on EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


For further information, address 





ENDORSEME 





WITHOUT PARALLEL. 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES 


is the only Series authorized for use in the four leading cities and educational centres of the Union. 


NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BROOKLYN, CHICACO. 


June 29, the Chicago Board of Education, in response to the unanimous voice of the Superintendents and Principals, adopted by a vote of 


ELEVEN to ONE “ 


y ; 
desired? They are not only ATTRACTIVE, but,WEAR WELL. 


Teachers who are 

taking advantage of the following offer, OPEN ONLY TO 1 

will be sent post-paid on receipt of the following introduction prices. 

either of the addresses below. 
CHICAGO: 

255 & 257 Wabash Ave. 


_ School Geogreeby sor smoneivy ope en ——— 
ears or m ith suc result as to lead the teachers ask for i ool,” 
eg og And beside being the BEST they are the LOWEST PRICED books offered. 


ot familiar with the Series, and dssire 0 a er oemephy to the best purpose, should not begin school again without 


HARPER «& BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City. 


The ‘‘ Introductory” has already been used there for three 
Can better proof of the worth of these sterling books be 


G THE BOOKS. Sample copies, subject to teturn if not adopted, 


Introductory Geography, 40 cents; School”Geography, 90 cents. Send to 


BOSTON: 
50 Bromfield Street. 
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W. H. dH. Walmsley § Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accesrories and Ap- 
tus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasse:, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 
Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ad/iress 


men:ion this paper in cor- 
responding with us 








Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldeot and the Beot 
Of aff Pencils, 
*>BNHOLDERS, RUBBER BRASBRS 
And School 


ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THO 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Samples cent to 
Bducatore 











ADDRESS 
BDUCATIONAL DGPARTMENT, 


Hberhard Faber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





6 Barclay st. 
t2 Vesey St. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, new york | 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very iarge stock of first-class Apparatus Sey cole at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 


FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. YENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - 











Correspondence svlicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 
No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OP 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely fully together so much miserabie CLativ 
and Greek as might be learned otherarises easily and acl h in one rhe —MILTON 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Salluat, Ovid, Juvenal. omer’s Titad, Gospel of St. John. anc 
Xenophon’s Anabasia, each to teachers, $1.80. 
Clark’s Practveal and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinéar Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems, ice to Teachers, $1,1 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Schools 
Histories, Manesca’s Wrench 
2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE 
CONSTITUTE 


The Teachers’ and Students’ 
LIBRARY, 


By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND and Others. 








At the head of all works for the common 
scnool teacher as its large sale ani growing pop- 
ularity for five years conclusively prove. It is 


Practical, Comprehensive, Reliable, 
The only Cyclopedia for teachers. 


The “Library” is no catch-penny question- 
book. It embodies the best ideas and methods of 
teachers of national reputation. It contains 
thirty branches with thousands of questions 
and has no equal in preparing for examination, 


Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents, 


the educational press, and thousands of 
teachers. The book is so weil known that testi- 
monials are superfluous. One volume., octavo, 
532 pp., clear print. 
PRICE: 

Cloth, beveled boards marbled edges, - $3.00, 
Library leather, marbled edges, - - - $3.75, 
AGENTS, notwithstanding the large sale, dozens 

of counties remain unworked and the 
“Library” will sell all the better where some 
copies have already been sold to recommend 
it. It is the easiest book to sell that you can 
possibly find as it is a necessity to teachers. Terws. 
pages, etc., free. 


4 DENISON, Publisher, 
163 RANDOLPH STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of fase Copper and Tin for Me a) 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


Musical, far sounding & hiy satisfac 
tory Bellis for Schools, qq 
MENEELY & CO. | 

WEST TROY, N. ¥. es 






















TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS 


IT am prepared to take current eaitions of School Books new or secoad-hand, also teachers examin 
ation copies for Cash, will exchange for standard miscellaneous books, suitable for Sunday Schools, 
od Schools or Private - me Send for catalogue of new books we exchange for Scnool Books. 
Sorres 
w.J. 


ndence solicite 
EEDON, Wholesale Dealer in Schoo!, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneou 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.,|iF YOU ARE OUT CF TOWN ENJOY- 


Manufacturers of the only 
Dovetailed School Furniture ING TOUR VACATION 
you will not care to read long-winded advertise- 


ments or to bother your mind with anything that 
is not an actual necessity at the present time. 
Therefore, we briefly mention only a few choice 
publications, which you can examine when the 
hot weather is over. 


Construction, Tuni and Care of 
the Piano, 60 cts. 
A useful book, by E. Q. Norton, a practical man. 
Learn how to tune your own piano. 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Mu- 
sical Terms, 15 cts. 





IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 


i : 
Charts of ali A neat little book for the pocket. It contains 
kinds, Black- many hundreds of words, their definitions and 


pronunciation. 

Vocal Guitar Album, $1.00. 
Selected Songs with Guitar accompaniment. 
Selected Gems and Modern Themes, 

$1.50. 
A Choice collection, suitable 
rgan. 


boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR BOYS * 


(Organ Music.) 
for Pipe or Reed 

We have several new books in press, which will 
interest teachers and musical people generally. 
Due announcement later in the season. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 





1 WT Pi a i 


organ end Hee wet on OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 





SANITARY | PUB. CO.,159 LA SALLE ST, CHicago, | C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MAS». 
Highest Award and Only Medal for Shoe Dress- 




















JAS. W. QUEEN & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
Ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air. 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres. 
pondence desired 
Mention this Jour. 
NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, — 
205, 207, 209, and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers oj 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS 


Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
Cypeties wen the best goods at the lowest prices, 


s Burners and bustion Fur. 
auaces, a specialty in man ‘ 

















“BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


¢@ ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL 


New term will September 7, 1887. 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu 
dents. 

MA. attention to common school 
graduates of High Schools 
and es ane Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Cornell University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees iD 
trai Philosophy, in Science, and in Letters. 
all these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
n year,and for the most part 
during the Sophomore year; inthe Junior year 
with the exception of two hours in Engiish Com- 
tion, and in the Senior year, without exctr 

in, the work is elective. 

The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Asti 
cuiture, Architecture, Chemistry, Civil Engi 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechad- 
ical ipacesias. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build: 
ings, tw welve Laboratories, and ten Museums. > 

'y now consists of more then 62,000 
umes, and the list of Selenttc and ‘Literary 
journals taken numbers 438. 

For advanced werk with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 

The = of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fesso: and Instructors. 














ing, ari 78. Thinsy-atx University Schola: ships at $200 each 
penuinilinn cthess end as antinalt » Ote., at Paris tion, 16 and Eight Fellowships of $400 each are given 
French Tultign to these bolding State Scholarsti tl 
w as students in culture, 2 
McShane Bell Foundry. D Graduate students, is free; to all others it's 
Finest Grad made of Bells. ‘“ re $75 a year. i neti 
Chimes Foals’ Examinations for fteteeen are he up 
Churches, Schools, &c- None Genuine and September 20th, 1887 
fope eee) for Price qn CHAN & be yp ae For the Cniversity versity Register and for special infor 
mation, address either the PRESIDENT 
0o., Settee, Mt Highest Award New Orleans Exposition Against All Ww TREASURER 
Baltinore, 3 a. ae, - Unrvenerry, ot E. L. Wriiams, T 
en << 
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No. 333. 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
444. L2s 105 & 048: 


‘A TION ELS 


PENS. x smo mee ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 JohnSt..W.' 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Two BILLS have recently been introduced into 
the English parliament providing for the intro- 
duction of technical studies and the simpler forms 





ing. Itdevelops memory. The mind, so to speak, 
is veneered with layers of knowledge which other 





” men, by mental strain, have gained. The books 
* of manual training into day and evening schools, | they study are as funnels to the brain. Its capacity 
a A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. and empowering the school boards, local authorities, | for holding facts is expanded at the expense of its 
ed ge pe eT aes or managers of public elementary schools, to provide | capacity for reasoning upon them.” 
M. KELLOGG, . ’ . 
ad JEROME ALLEN,” | Editors instruction in the use of ordinary tools, in commer- ° 
——— eT PPTIALr & IAC Dakiinatiane. |Ccial arithmetic, geography, book-keeping, modern HE GLENN bill, now before the legislat f 
- . L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. |** ia P ets ; gislature o 
Terms for E. L eer (Catity) $9.80 ager languages, and freehand and machine drawing. T Georgia, forbids white pupils to attend Atlanta 
1A = pw wry A ana Practical Teacher. | /h¢ powers of the authorities are extended to these|and Clark universities. It is reported that a bill 
(Monthly.). $1.25 a year. schools as in the common schools, defined in the} will be introduced requiring white schools to employ 
- Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Iustrated. $1.00 a year. Elementary Education Act of 1870, and they are only white teachers, and colored schools, colored 
| CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS, given leave to apply for grants, and to raise funds, teachers. The policy of the state is to be so shaped 
" The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. for these technical schools as for the older forms of] that white and black streams “shall flow parallel 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1 .80 | elementary schools. and never commingle,” while each has protection 
LS. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., The evening schools thus provided for are also| and equal rights. The discussion was provoked be- 
sonpamenas Ay own apol i authorized to provide instruction in the ordinary| cause the white teachers of Atlanta university had 
es, ESTERS OFFICE ee et) i: | [School studies of the primary grades, and for the| their own children study in the classes which they 
< BL, KELLOGG & CO. | HENRY A. YOUNG & 0O.. girls, sewing, cooking, domestic economy, and/taught. We do not believe that the Glenn bill will 
151 Wa ve., » Til. » ¢ hygiene. i i in- 
co >t Calkatalell” Wibealiie Adveriehed Departed ye) ~ be passed, or that the other bill proposed will be in 
Pur. 











New York, August 20, 1887. 








CONTENTS. 


OSQUITOES sting. This we know from personal 

experience this summer. ‘What are they 
good for?” a friend petulantly groaned after he had 
fought them for an hour, in vain attempts to enjoy 
the refreshing breeze on the evening of a hot day. 


troduced. If either one should become a law it 
would be an example of paternal legislation with a 
vengeance that could only result in harm to both 
the white and colored races. That the law would 
not be obeyed is evident, and in that event, if it 
should be enforced and the professors in Atlanta 


EDITORIAL. Good for! Let us see. No animal is more beauti- f af — 
Two Bills—Noticing Common Things—The Glenn Bill ful ead Gils met a week hk rhe and Clark universities should be sentenced to join 
GNI MRE co ccscnckes:ccece beoescs + o00se: . 75 f hi der it, adjust th , t the chain-gang, there would be music in some other 
The Road to Success..........2. 26 cel eeceeeeceeeeee ..... 76|8cope, put him un er it, adjus e lenses, pu your place than in the air. It is far better for the legis- 
Physical Culture............ «++ semis biieh goth cnpitredites 76 | eye to the eye-piece and look! Let your pupils look. 




















ee : .. | lature of Georgia to let this whole matter entirely 
Influence of the Mind over the Body................. ... 76 ‘“ € 
~va As CCATR S  e 77|Now read what a scientist says. “The tiny dirt-| alone, Race prejudices do prevail. ‘This isa fact, 
Colored spec’ nas vanished, and iD is piace appears | and schools north and south must adapt themselves 
en ee the most radiant and gorgeous creature which the to the circumstances with which they find them- 
EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES. mind can conceive of. The wings are of pale amber, : . ;, 
— selves surrounded. Let education do its full work, 
water +> ag anmueponteyarnt rbot olla: " the legs and thorax magenta, the body dark green,| and as the Georgia Baptist (colored), says: ‘*The 
National Summer School of Methods ....... ............ 78 | the eyes purplish black and glittering like diamonds, colored man will be just what he makes himself.” 
OD Be Be ir 06 avec se Socncs cebencecntisces Ld the proboscis shining like ebony. Compared with We believe also with the Baptist that if this Glenn 
Béucational Exposition of 1887, School Apphance:..... |this pomp and magnificence of decoration the} + 4, , “the whi Arather—Priyes 
Educational Exposition, National Teachers’ Associa- - ‘vid of th inter’s Di ts ill becomes a law, e white people will be the 
Sia, GA iiainn Chik a date olin de dk Fide e Ved Teese cae be ae brightest and most weve of t a pain ved rPonm first to wish its repeal.” While we abhor amalga- 
hain REI ge ies ied peqieqney eegd sb dedeus st) ep abe 81j/are muddy.” After this who will despise this per- mation, we believe in justice and equal rights for 
Fact and Rumor............-2. ssee-sesseeeeces sesseres - 811) sistent pest? Who will dare to say that there is not all without regard to age, race, or sex, or previous 
3UES GENERAL EX FRCISES. more educational culture and interest to be got out pate aiiicd ol traadions te anand de. Let the right 
tn, Authors’ Days—(Sir Walter Scott)....... ......... ... S8SLlilof one mosquito than from fifty examples in circu- prevail ines though Weal 
OL, fy errearr0 Nan woRRE.. oe. eon t Lat g2 lating animals, or the diagramming and parsing of 
pve Dr. Balliet as an Educator...... ..... 0... ....... .. . 88/a hundred tough sentences from Milton’s Paradise] ¢¢ QCIENCE ” regrets that the National Educa- 
in i 
| Stu Tocaet nee By Bust H. R. Sanford....... 3 — : naar \" tional Association, at its recent meeting, gave 
; There is beauty and training in a thousand uD-| its endorsement to the “Blair bill” making pro- 
— my een ae 84 noticed things all around us. Take a piece of rock vision for national aid to schools in the various 
hoo i Masta tariasacsors.s. s0s00.. ic ie ae ' eg F 
tee Nebea, ee a 84 from the street, ees ePous it with a EAICFORCODS, test states and territories, and says that this “bill is in 
cipal, ee igpe te tome ces, Sy a ae ea a a 84 it with acids, grind it to powder, investigate its direct line with the tendency towards paternalism,” 
‘he Catalogues and Pamphlets Received................... .. 84 composition, find out all there is to be known con- and “has been not unjustly styled a ‘bill to promote 
weal —- . “ti cerning it without the use of expensive apparatus, mendacity,’ to impair the self-reliance and dis- 
| The SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its|and you will gain more training than from the courage the earnest efforts of large portions of the 
. subscribers until a definite order to discontinue | memorizing of a hundred facts somebody else has community.” We are as much opposed to “ pater- 
st a irever. eae all arrears are paid in full. discovered. There is no training in learning that: naliem” in legislation as is Science, but we are not 
poy “ Monosyllables are short, except AN, BIS, CI8, COR, ES,| opposed to legislative appropriations for the support 
— E call special attention to the full | Fac, FER, eve.” * ASIC, QUASI, TANQUAM, ea tee and of free public education. The schools of our coun- 
or year and admirable reports of the Ex-|©T4m (although) —— the Smaare, etc. try must never become private, in any sense. It is 
cxcer position, in connection with the The person who wii nee this rule got some the unanimous opinion of the statesmen of all par- 
,am+ [a recent National Association, found in this |*t#ining out of it, but the thousands who mouthed| ties that they must be sustained. No tax is more 
Eng th th it after him got very little. We are everlastingly| cheerfully paid than the school tax. These things 
echao- fe '88ue. Teachers, whether they were there or ; " I Aber : 
t t ‘l to be int ted in read- putting the cart before the horse in education an being so, does it matter whether the money for the 
Bui not, can not fatl to be interested 1 od, | 1eceiving ourselves into the belief that he who| support of free schools comes from the state or 
00 vol mg a description of what — displayed. memorizes what another has discovered gets 4| national treasury? If it should appear to the legis- 
ment Bj It ts not often that such a collection of school | much training as the discoverer. The student who] lature of the state of New York that our school sys- 
uate, J York and appliances is gathered. We have|can apply all the Greek rules is learned, but he may] tem needed special aid to the amount of half a 
ie taken great pains and gone to considerable |or may not be educated. Education and learning} million dollars, could any one reasonably object, 
, pense to make this full report, and we feel |are two different things. The Chicago Herald well) provided the money should be honestly expended? 
“ave [i Sure our readers will appreciate it. asks: ‘‘ Why is it that the learned, those who have} Would it not be just as lawful and right for the 
ipa & capital-letter suffixes to their names, are so rarely| national government to make a n..tional appropri- 
ers it i “nN ‘stele bois’ weidatlil’ Wile k found among the originators of popular movements] ation as for this state to make a state appropriation? 
- oe aad beeen Bien tation aati that, born of sympathy, bring about greater enjoy-|Qne act would be as paterna| as the other; if one 
ne 1 Is not born with him ; there is always work , . : ; ‘ 
lee nid técls 06 walle Withal foe theese who will ; ment of life? Why from the schools of the orthodox] would be right, the other certainly would be right 
‘or si And blessed are the horny hands of toil ! ; in law, medicine or theology do so few emerge of| also. The support of education is no more a state 
a The busy world shoves angrily aside whom it might be said they at dying leave the) right than a national right. We believe in states’ 
— The man who stands with arms akimbo set, world better than they found it? The reason is}rights and duties, and we believe also in national 
48 Until occasion tells him what to do, obvious: Learning does not imply education; more} rights and duties, especially in educational matters. 


TM 


And he who waits to bave his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled.” 
’ —J. R. LOWELL, 


than that, they can scarcely co-exist in the same 
intellect. 





No argument against the ‘* Blair bill” can be drawn 
from ‘‘ paternalism” in legislation. Arguments in 





‘The school teaches what to think—that is learn- 


opposition to it must come from some other source. 
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THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 





The teachers of this country have before them the 
boys who, in a few years, will become men. Shall these 
boys join the noisy agitators who are trying to better 
themselves by boycotts and strikes? This question has 
been asked by a great many during the past months. 
To aim at success in life is a very laudable thing; that 
the boys who now sit in rows before him shall be suc- 
cessful in life is the wish of every teacher. But does 
the teacher clearly see what are the steps to success? 

A good many years ago it was customary for plain 
addresses to be made to the pupils of our country schools 
pointing out the road to success. By success is meant, 
in common language, a betterment of the condition of 
the individual, and, in particular, an accumulation of 
worldly goods—a farm by one who had none, for ex- 
ample. These plain addresses by plain men did a world 
of good, and they should be continued. One of the 
trustees in the Twelfth Ward schools in New York City 
is famous for making happy addresses on this theme. 
These are about his words in a late address : 

**There are five steps that a man must go up if he is 
going tosucceed. Yes, he has got to go up them, and 
sometimes it seems like hard climbing. I have been up 
them, and I know all about it. 

1. Education.—I was left to take care of myself, and 
had to get my education myself. I studied at home; I 
had to work all day, so I studied at night. So I got my 
arithmetic, and geography, and history, and writing. I 
had such a hard job, that I know anyone else can get an 
educationif Icould. Why, my head was almost as thick 
asa post; I was almost a fool. But I was determined I 
would have an education. I did not get much of a one 
either, but I could not have succeeded if I had not had 
it. 

2. Pluck, Self-Control.—Perhaps that is the first thing 
to get. I had that to start with, I never got drunk; 
in fact, I did not drink at all. I never wasted a cent on 
beer or whiskey. You see, if a man has not the pluck 
to control himself in respect to beer, whiskey, and to- 
bacco, he may as well give up the ship, and be a tramp 
and be done with it. You must have pluck all the time. 
‘Persevere, persevere,’ is what pluck is saying all 
the time to you. If I had to give up everything else 
I would keep pluck. You must have that. I asked 
aman what his motto was, telling him mine was ‘ Per- 
severance cenquers all things.’ Now, he had become a 
very successful man, and what do you think he said; it 
was this: ‘ Root little pigor die.’ I thought that was.a 
pretty good one, and even better than mine. Don’t for- 
get that pluck tells you to keep clear of gin mills. 

8. Know your business.—I learned the carpenter’s 
trade, and I determined to be as good a carpenter as 
there was in the country. I studied the business and 
learned all I could, and men came a good way to get 
me to do jobs. Whatever your business is you must 
know that from A to X. Why, when other men got 
$1.50 a day, (and that is what carpenters got once) I got 
$1.75, because I was a good carpenter. I was smart, 
too, at my business—a good deal better than at my 
books. There are lots of poor workmen, and they 
grumble ; but grumbling never gets success. 

4. Industrious.—I used to get up very early, and be, 
on hand at sunrise. I always worked twelve hours a 
day except in winter, and then I used to do.as much as 
I did in the winter. No man ever caught me loafing. 
A smart man is always in demand, asI knew. I-have 
built hundreds of houses, and I have found many were 
poor workmen ; I let those go, and keep the smart ones. 
A smart carpenter can always get work, so can a smart, 
mason or plumber. 

5. Economy.—I had small pay, and I had to help my 
relatives, but I saved my money. I remember I was 
twenty-two years old when I got $100 saved up. I 
worked hard to do it, I can tell you; but I had use for 
that money ; I bought some lumber with it, on which I 
made $50. Here is where my smartness came in. I 
bought more. I built a small house and sold it, and I 
kept on, and by and by I had $1,000. ‘Saving money did 
it. 
If I had to begin again, I would begin and try 'to’ get 
an education, for I have suffered for want of‘one. ‘I 
would keep plucky all the time. I would know my 
business and be industrious. I would be economical 
and temperate. No man can fail with these.” 

Now, it would seem that the teacher should impress 
his pupils with these truths. On them rests the success 
of these boys who will soon join the ranks of workers. 
‘When they hear the wild talk about capital and labor, 
they will know there are certain steps to success, just as 
there are in solving a problem in arithmetic. by 


thousand recruits applying for enlistment in the British 
army are rejected on grounds of bodily unfitness. Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick is showing the English people that 
much of the blindness, lunacy, and crime which exist 
can be traced toa want of bodily training. The children 
of the industrial classes in the country have usually 
plenty of exercise, but it is often not of the right kind, 
and even farmers’ sons and daughters may grow up de- 


daughters of merchants, doctors, lawyers, and pro- 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





Four hundred and twenty-eight out of every one 


formed. But what shall be said about the sons and 


fessional men? Consider their hollow chests, round 
shoulders, attenuated limbs and sallow complexions. 
Our sports do not encourage the harmonious develop- 
ment of all our physical powers. Henry Labouchere 
cables from London that English girls who excel in 
tennis have forms ‘‘as crooked as a ram’s horn.” The 
Sun of this city recently said that it must be acknowl- 
edged that the various kinds of exercise now in vogue 
among women are not adapted to a symmetrical muscu- 
lar development. While a few of our maidens are ‘‘as 
crooked as a ram’s horn,” there is a tendency on the 
part of American girls to neglect one side of the body 
for the sake of the other. Fencing, bowling, and tennis- 
playing all serve to exercise a few important muscles 
while others remain unused, Ifa girl does not wish to 
have a lump of muscle on one shoulder and a wad of 
padding on the other she must learn to use all the muscles 
given her. Lop-sided girls and boys.are not especially 
handsome, Lawn tennis is good, fencing. is good, but 
kneading bread, sweeping, and making beds is good 
also. An all-sided physical culture is necessary to an 
all-sided intellectual and moral culture. 

In noticing the physical exercises of Mr. Ballard at 
Glens Falls the other day, we were struck with the fact 
that his pupils were remarkably symmetrical. This 
comes of his training. There isn’t a muscle of the body 
he doesn’t touch. We'saw a girl about twelve practicing 
by herself in the gymnasium of the Glens Falls public 
schools. She was going through all the motions of the 
boys. Was it immodest? Not at all. She was rosy- 
cheeked, muscular, supple, upright, but as modest and 
shy as a fawn. Is she likely to become a weak, nervous, 
puny woman? Impossible. Let teachers take hold of 
the matter in earnest and future generations will bless 
their memories, 





INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. 

It is generally admitted that the mind is greatly in- 
fluenced by the body, and conversely the body greatly 
influenced by the mind. Dr. Charles Porter Hart, in 
arecent paper before the American Scientific Associa- 
tion, stated that patients suffering from chronic mal- 
adies whose seat was above the diaphragm were optim- 
istic, and those who suffered from maladies seated be- 
low it were pessimistic. Lung patients are notoriously 
hopeful, and their certainty of recovery is actually one 
of the worst features of such cases, the danger being 
in proportion to the hopefulness. He classified the per- 
centage of ‘mental’ feeling according to the disease. 
Thus bronchitis gave 96 per vent. of optimistic feeling, 
phthisis gave 92 per cent. of hopefulness, heart disease 
80 per cent., and asthma also 80 per cent. On the con- 
trary, men suffering with liver disease were troubled 
with 88 per cent. of pessimism, dyspeptics had 91 per 
cent. of misery, kidney sufferers, 51 per cent. of unhappi- 
ness; and dysenterical patients, 64 per cent. of gloom. 
This subject is an important branch of physiological 
psychology. 





Deceptions of all kinds are said to be practiced by 
French-Canadian families and mill hands in Salem, 
Mass., in order to conceal the age of children, too young 
‘to work, from'the inspectors. Lately, however, a mem- 
ber of the local school’ board, a dentist, hit upon a 
means of overcoming the obstacle, and now, in doubtful 
instances, the child is ordered to open its mouth, If no 
molar, due atthe age of eleven, can ‘be discovered, it 
must go to school, in spite of all protestations. 





Dr: Tuomas MEEHAN recently described a hornet that 
was gifted with great intélligence. He saw this insect 
struggling with a large locust in unsuccessful attempts 
to iy away from it. After several fruitless efforts to 


dragged it fully thirty feet to.a-tree; to the top of which 
he laboriously ascended, still clinging to his burden, 


fly up from the ground with ‘his victim, he:finally| (‘ited incumbrances. Perhaps in future years, wher 


—_—— 
a horizontal direction with the locust. Dr. Meehay 
truly say3, ‘“There was more than instinct in this ag. 
there was reasoning on certain facts, and judgment ww 
cordingly, and the insett’s judgment had proved o,. 
rect.” Such an incident as this, told to a school, yiy 
do much towards educating pupils to have respect fq 
the character and rights of the lower animals. 


















































THERE is no reason why all schools should open 
94.M., and closé at 4 P.M. There ought to be elasticit, 
enough to permit the teacher to doasshe pleases. Why 
could not a school in the summer open at seven apj 
close at one, with occasional intermissions for play » 
lunch? After a rest during the hot Lours the childre 
would be delighted to rejoin their teacher in a ram), 
through the fields, while she taught them to examin. 
the various forms of animal, vegetable, and miner 
objects they came across. How delighted they wouij 
be to look at the feet of a bug, or the stamens of, 
flower through her microscope! They could be encovy. 
aged to make collections of curious objects they cam 
across. What an inspiration such an out-door session 
would be ! 


* 


JonN B. Ritzy, formerly a New York state schoo 
commissioner, has been for some time past superintep. 
dent of Indian schools. In a conversation with him 
last winter we discovered that there was quite a differ. 
ence of opinion in the department. of. the. Interior as tp 
his duties. Mr. Riley holds that he ought to have some 
authority in the management of the schools, while in 
the Indian office it is claimed that this is exclusively 
under the direction of the Indian bureau. Mr. Riley, 
in our opinion, is right. The office is presidential and 
pays $3,000 per annum. 








THE educational editorials in the Milwaukee Daily 
Review are first class. The writer of them understands 
the scope, aims, ends, and objects of education, as dis 
tinguished from its humbug counterfeit. 





THE town reporter of one of Miss Swayze’s lessons on 
elocution, for a paper in Glens Falls, recently said that: 
“Tt was not an old-fashioned cow in class No. 6, on 
Thursday afternoon, but it was Miss Swayze and her 
class in elocution with their o’sand r's.” The word 
cow should have been row, but no correction in the next 
day’s paper could appease the wrath of the members of 
that class. 





WE give this week a very full report of the recent 
National Exposition at Chicago. Teachers who did not 
go to Chicago, as well as those who were there and 
could not find time to explore the treasures displayed, 
will be interested to read a description of what was 
shown. 





Wiaeains, the Canadian prophet, now says that he 
predicted the recent earthquake in the West. If the 
last trump should sound, above the uproar of a crashing 
universe would resound the voice of Wiggins crying out, 
“*T told you so.” 





One of the Chicago ring, Edward McDonald, got three 
years in the penitentiary. Others of the “ boodlers” 
have been convicted. 





M. Katkoff, the editor of the most important journal 
in Russia, is dead, and great honors have been paid to 
his memory. 





“To be treasured up, not in one soul, but in many 
souls; to live, not in your own life, but in hundreds and 
hundreds of other lives, perbaps wiser, purer, happier 
than yours; to be woven in the-warp and woof of boy- 
hood’: strong, firm web; to gleam and flash in the finer, 
subtler, texture of girlhood,—this is the teacher's great 
reward.” 





THE Jeffersonian simplicity of some of our public 
officers and law makers is certainly worthy of remark. 
Our Secretary of War wants to expend $500 for a team 
of horses for his use, but is opposed to the payment of 8 
mill for the purposes of public education. Horses, and 
spanking good teams, are public necessities, in his esti 
mation, but school-books and _school-teachers unre 


ignorance and superstition are in the,majority in some 
sections, we shall understand that general intelligen? 





and, having attained this elevated position, he flew off in 





is a cheap defence of nations 
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PERSONALS, 





Chancellor Sims, of the University of Syracuse, 
quthorizes the annouricenient that Mr. John Crouse, of 
gyracuse, will erect a college for women for the Syta- 
cuse University, which he intends shall be the hand- 
somest college building in the State of New York. 


Willis H. Bocock, who has just been chosen professor 
of Greek in Hampden Sidney College, Virginia, is but 
twenty-two years old. Longfellow was but nineteen 
when he was made professor at Bowdoin. 


Mr. Ropert C. METCALF, one of the supervisors of the 
Boston schools, gave instruction in methods of teaching 
language and grammar at the summer schools at Asbury 
Park, Saratoga, and Glens Falls. Mr. Metcalf was for 
many years @ Boston master. He gave the teachers just 
what they wanted,—not theory, but the most practical 
kind of practical work, and they were thankful. 

Dr. |.ARKIN DUNTON, of Boston, is one of the most 
esteemed of Boston teachers, His instructions at Asbury 
Park this summer were well received, although he stuck 
quite closely, perhaps too closely, to his manuscript. 
Dr. Dunton is by nature conservative; as a consequence, 
he does not accept many things in radical educational 
philosophy, although he is an advocate of many of the 
most advanced general methods. 

Dr. LEVI SEELEY excited a good deal of interest in his 
course of lectures on German Methods at Glens Falls. 
His clear presentation of the special ways the Teutonic 
masters get at things compared with ours provoked 
much thought, and led his pupils to revise their methods 
in some very important particulars. 

Mr. WiLL1AM M, GIFFIN, one of the faculty in the 
School of Pedagogy at Asbury Park, has been eleced 
president of the state normal school at Natchitoches, 
La. Mr. Giffin has not accepted the position, and it is 
probable he will not. As principal in Newark, he has 
achieved a remarkable success, 


Pror. Henry R. SANFORD, one of the state instiiute 
conductors of New York, while holding an institute at 
Wachapreague, on the Virginia seashore this summer, 
became an enthusiastic and suc cessful shark-fisher. The 
professor not only succeeded in catching and killing 
several of these large and dangerous sea-monsters, but 
he skinned and dissected their carcasses, and made 
several interesting and important discoveries in shark 
anatomy not hitherto generally known. Among these 
isthe fact that a shark eight or ten feet long has a heart 
not larger than an ordinary hen’s egg, and that a shark 
has six rows of teeth. The professor has several shark 
hearts preserved in alcohol, and he has a young shark’s 
skin, which he is going to take back to New York with 
him and have it tanned for a pair of gloves for himself, 
and a pair of slippers for his wife. 


Dexter 8, STONE, of the firm of Cowperthwait & Co., 
died at Nantucket on the 7th inst. He had been ill for 
a year with an affection of the stomach, supposed to be 
cancer, and passed last winter in the Bermudas, for the 
benefit of his health. About a month ago he went to 
Nantucket with Richard P. White, and occupied a cot- 
tage adjoining Mr. White’s. . 

Mr. Stone, who was about 50 years old, was born at 
Bristol, R. L., and graduated from Brown University. 
About thirty years ago he became connected with the 
publishing house of Cowperthwait & Co., of 628 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, having charge of its business 
in New England, which was then, as at present, man- 
aged through a branch house in Boston. He continued 
in this relation for about fifteen years, and then re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and was admitted to the firm. 
He was well known to the publishing trade throughout 
the country, having traveled extensively in the course 
of business. Hé leaves a wife and child: 

Ex.-Com. Isaac H. Stout, of Farmer Village, Seneca 
county, New York, has reeeived the appointment as 
member of the institute faculty of this state. Mr. Stout 
has been for the past two years principal of the village 
schools of Farmersville. He is well spoken of. 

Dr. John H. French, New York state institute con- 
ductor, commences his year’s work.in Oneonta, on the 
*9, the week’ after in Homer; Sept. 5. Dr. French is 
spoken of as a candidate for the principalship of the new 
normal school at Oneonta. 

Dr. Bouton, principalof the New Paltz, N. Y., state 
normal school, was married last month, 

Miss Clara French, for the the past year and a half a 
teacher in the New Paltz’ state normal’ schvol, has re- 
signed, for the putpose of” entering Cornell University 
“astudent, Miss French isa graduate of’ Sihith Col- 


lege, after which she studied a full university year in 
Oxford, England. Her scholarship is of a high order, 
and great things may be expected of her when she com- 
pletes her full course, She is a regular correspondent of 


the Christian Union, and has assisted in editing a vol- 
ume of MacDonald's works, soon to be published by E. 





P. Dutton & Co., of this city. 





DR. FE. E. HIGBEE. 





By Supt. WiLL 8. Monroe, Nanticoke, Pa. 


Among the few born teachers of the century, the 
name of Dr. Elanthan Elisha Higbee must rank with the 
first. He was born at St. George, Vermont, March 27, 
1830, but removed in infancy to Burlington, that state. 
I have no means of knowing whether any notable signs 
prognosticated the birth of the young infant whose 
name was destined to become so intimately associated 
with popular education; but, born as he was of parents 
of marked intellectual power, and in a family circle 
where centered all those traits of culture and social 
virtues which give strength to infancy and inspire 
youth, it is only reasonable to suppose that his birth 
was looked upon as an auspicious event. Until eleven 
years of age he was educated in the common schools, 
having been sent to the school of Rev. Aaron Rease, the 
celebrated New England teacher, when little more than 
four years old, At eleven he entered the Burlington 
Academy, and shortly afterwards the University of 
Vermont, from which he was graduated in 1849 with 
high honors for his close application and marked 
scholarship. Afte1 graduation he taught in a flourishing 
academy at South Woodstock, and thence re- 
moved to Maryland, where he taught two years. Here 
he was employed as tutor in the family of the late Hon. 
Joshua Motter, whose daughter he afterwards married. 
He next entered the theological seminary at Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, under the tuition of Doctors Philip 
Schaff, Bernard Wolff, and Niven. Here he remained 
until 1858, when he accepted the position of teacher of 
mathematics in the Lancaster high school, Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, at this time a student there, in a well-written 
article published in the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
says of his work there: ‘‘ Of the several instructors then 
employed in the school, he was the man who reached us 
with a grip of power, and apparently without thought 
or effort on his part to do,-this. To us boys he was a 
sort of ‘ admirable Crechton,’ able to do almost anything 
from fencing, skating, sparring, and playing the flute, 
up to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and—what we had 
more respect for yet—all the mathematics. He helped 
us select our society library, organized at that time, 
and was always ready to answer our hard questions. 
His affability of manner, quick gesture, rapid move- 
ment, ready wit, constant disposition to oblige, and an 

lack of, that dignified  reserye, which , teachers 





someti mes affect, eyen more than his rare scholarship, 


made him an ‘ authority’ with us all ; and when he left 
us, there was no teacher to whom we would not more 
willingly have said good-bye.” He united with the Con- 
gregational Association of Vermont in 1855, and for more 
than three years labored with great acceptance at Beth- 
el, his native state. In 1858 he received a call from the 
First Reformed Church at, Tiffin, Ohio, and during his 
ministry there he also served as 
professor of Greek in the Heidel- 
berg Cotlege. From there he was 
called to the pastorate of Grace 
Church, Pittsburg, where his bril- 
liant discourses attracted wide- 
spread attention. He was called 
from there in 1863 to Mercers- 
burg theological seminary, to be 
the successor of Dr. Philip Schaff 
in the chair of church history and 
exegesis. In this place he remained 
until the seminary was removed to 
Lancaster, when he resigned and 
was elected president of the Mer- 
cersburg College, continuing as 
such until his appointment to the 
state superintendency of the schools 
of Pennsylvania in 1881. In this 
position he continues to serve, and 
is accorded the hearty co-operation 
and high esteem of all the educa- 
tional forces in the state. Few, if 
ary, surpass him in broad scholar- 
ship, excellent administrative qual- 
ities, and heartfelt interest in the 
elevation of the Pennsylvania com- 
mon school system. 
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SUMMER JOTTINGS. 








Hot, muggy weather is not a 
means of grace. After having re- 
covered from the roasting process in Chicago, during 
the National Association, we plunged into the satu- 
rated climate of the Atlantic coast, with no special 
beneficial effects, except change of sensations. If there 
was a cool, invigorating climate within easy reach of 
New Yorkers during July and the first half of August, 
it has not been reported to this otfice, We know of 
hundreds who longed for a camp close by an Alaska 
glacier, or a cottage on a Greenland iceberg. 





The whole coast of New Jersey is becoming a summer 
resort. Ocean Grove especiully has been for several 
years a sort of Atlantic Chautauqua, joined to this city, 
and under the same general regulations is Asbury Parx. 
No location by the seaside could be better for a summer 
school. The large education hall, in the centre of an 
entire square, is an admirable building for the general 
meetings, and close by are the Presbyterian, and 
Methodist churches, and Library Hall. These buildings 
were all used by the various departments of the school, 
and contributed gceatly to its success. There was an 
earnestness about this assembly we have rarely seen 
equaled, and the managers next year will lay out less 
work if they regard the royal commandment: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.” A detailed account of what was done 
here this year will be found in our columns. To tired 
workers inland, a sojourn by the seaside for a month is 
in itself a good education, and, in some cases, a very 
necessary one ; at least there are thousands of teachers 
all over our country who need for two months of the 
year an entire change of association and air. If sea air 
is what they want, Asbury Park will afford great at- 
traction for them. The managers of this school are men 
of pluck, as well as of intelligence,—they know no such 
word as fail. New Jersey stick-at-a-tive-ness like the 
New Jersey mosquito, is very large. Salt water is 
tonic, and it may have been its influence that gave such 
vigor to the Asbury Park Summer School, but we believe 
some of it came from the educational atmosphere of the 
New Jersey state. 





From the seaside we went to the springs—the healing, 
sparkling, fashionable, educational springs of Saratoga. 
It was our pleasure to see this school only for a short 
time, but it did not take a second look to convince us 
that its members were here for a purpose—every motion 
showed this. The New England element predominated 
here this season, and Mr. King seemed greatly encourag- 
ed at the outleok for another summer. There certainly 
are,great attractions in Saratoga, it may be the waters 
and it may be something else, but undeniably, there is 
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a fascination about this city of magnificent hotels and 
spouting springs. 





The farther one goes north of Saratoga, the hillier the 
land becomes, and the purer the air seems to be. The 
Adirondacks loom up higher and higher on the west, and 
the Green Mountains watch them from ever-increasing 
altitudes on the east, The Hudson grows smaller as the 
mountains grow higher. We have often passed through 
Glens Falls on our way north through Lake George, but 
until last week we had no idea that so beautiful and so 
large a village as Glens Falls could be found in this part 
of New York. But here it is! Wide streets, shaded 
with magnificent trees, well paved, clean as the parlor 
of a Yankee housekeeper, filled with beautiful, home- 
like residences, well-kept lawns, no fences, and alto- 
gether about as lovely a place as one could wish to see. 
To a poor, tired editor, whose daily journey from home 
to office takes him through the hot, dusty, and often 
dirty streets of two great cities, this lovely village of the 
plain seemed like a little city on the outskirts of 
heaven itself. There is no roar of the restless sea, ever 
dashing its waves on the shore; there are no bubbling 
springs, no magnificent hotels, chargivg fabulous prices, 
no fashionable equipages attended by liveried servants, 
but there is quiet wealth enjoying the sensible life found 
in well arranged and furnished houses, there are fine 
churches in which preachers of talent, can be heard—in 
fact, there is an abundance of quiet, earnest life with 
the minimum of vice and poverty, and the maximum of 
whole-heartedness and genuine good feeling. Sherman 
Williams, the superintendent of the schools here, is a 
man altogether in harmony with his surroundings; he 
is quiet, pJain, earnest, with energy enough to get what 
he wants, and force of character sufficient to push ahead, 
each year, beyond the past. Mr. Ballard, of Jamaica, 
his associate in the summer school at this place, is a 
plain old bachelor, but genuine all through, and with- 
out doubt the best teacher of physical culture among the 
public school teachers of our country. This is saying a 
good deal. but if our readers knew what we know, they 
would agree that our opinion is a correct one. 





It was our pleasure to accompany the members of 
this school on an excursion through Lake George. The 
day was perfect, neither too hot nor too cold. The air, 
seemed to come from the life-giving pines and spruces 
of the Green Mountain state. The waters of this beau- 
tiful lake seemed clearer and purer than ever before, and 
the thirty-six miles from the head to its foot was accom- 
plished by the strong tug-boat which carried us almost 
before we were aware. We climbed thegrassy, wooded 
side of a beautiful hill, and under the canopy of hea- 
ven, and on the grass of the slope we spread our table 
and ate our dinner. Everything seemed in harmony 
with our surroundings—the air, the glassy water, the 
mountains, towering eighteen hundred and two thous- 
and feet above the lake, the brilliant leaves of the trees, 
deep green, and glossy, as in early spring—everything 
restful, quiet, inspiring, exhilarating. It was medicine 
to tired nerves. and when in the evening we steamed 
our way up the lake homeward bound, and saw the sun 
go down and the stars come out, one by one, we thought 
we could almost see the birch-bark canoes of the Indians 
gliding swiftly around in the shadows of the trees, and 
almost hear the calls of the early settlers as they sig- 
nalei to each other during the troubled times of our 
Revolutionary struggle. The members of the training 
class had been siaging all along down the lake all sorts 
of lively songs expressive of their feelings, but as the 
shadows lengthened, and the stillness of early evening 
came over them, their voices grew more hushed, and 
the quietness like Sabbath evening seemed to fill their 
thoughts, and instinctively, without preconcerted ac- 
tion, they sang : 

“ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 

* Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
and other songs, expressive of the surroundings. A lit- 
tle after, their thoughts seemed to go back to the early 
struggles between the French and Indians and English, 
and they filled the air with : 

“ My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 

“ The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and other songs like them. The girls of this northern 
country have good lungs and beautiful voices, and we 
are certain that their hearts are not altogether void of a 
little of the fire of sentiment usually attributed to 
Southern maidens, This beautiful Lake George isa gem 
among the waters of our country, and from its very 
situation, must remain unspoiled by the vandal hand of 
commercial greed, J. A, 





NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


SarRaToGa SPRINGS, New YORK. 


Tbe third annual session of this school commenced 
Julv 18, at Saratoga. Under the guidance of Charles F. 
King, the president, and of Walter S. Parker, the man- 
ager, and treasurer, the school is making itself an edu- 
cational power. It has attracted teachers from more 
than twenty states, some of them beyond the Mississippi 
River, to get the berefit of the courses presented. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, principal of the Saratoga train- 
ing school, gave a most delightful and valuable series of 
talks on language teaching in primary classes. She il- 
lustrated her methods to her audiences by doing the 
actual teaching to classes of little children. These were 
led to accurately describe objects, to reproduce stories 
told or read to them, and toinvent stories from pictures. 
A model lesson on plants was especially fine. In these 
ways the child’s powers of observation, imagination, 
ani of expression of thought are developed in a health- 
ful manner, 

Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, is doing some very fine work in 
psychology. He treats it in a broad and liberal spirit, 
using a wealth of illustration, and thus making it very 
helpful to teachers. 

Miss Mary A. Spear, of Cook county normal school, 
Il, formerly of Quincy, Mass., has been giving a series 
of talks on her method of teaching geography to little 
children. She advocates giving to pupils, of even the 
lowest primary grades, lessons with the sand table. The 
table can be painted blue to represent water, and is 
covered with sand. For the first two or three lessons 
the children are allowed to play with the sand without 
being required to mould any particular form. Then 
they are led to represent the various forms of land and 
water. She also teaches from the sand table many 
other lessons, as the relative position of objects, the 
meanings of many terms, as front, back, side, middle, 
etc. Her descriptions of lessons on plants, animals, 
birds, and other ubjects were very interesting. Miss 
Spear is also doing exceedingly valuable work in arith- 
metic, with a class of children to illustrate a model 
scbool. 

Miss Mary L. Van Wagenen, principal of kindergar- 
ten training school, New York City, is illustrating with 
a class of little children from the town of Saratoga her 
kindergarten work. A careless observer, seeing how 
happy the children are made, might think that that 
was the only result obtained. But her work is founded 
on the highest principles of education. The little ones 
are taught, without knowing it, facts of form, color, 
size, position, the rudiments of musical culture, and 
their dawning powers are trained in the right way. At 
a Jater stage, reading, writing, number, drawing, etc., 
come into the kindergarten work. 

Among the well-known educators visiting the school 
were, Dr Sheldon, of the Oswego normal school, Prof, 
Mapel, of the state normal school at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin ; Miss Anna K. Eggleston, of the Buffalo normal 
school; and Miss A. C, Anderson, of the Illinois state 
normal school. 

The school already numbers more than two hundred 
and fifty members. Principals and teachers of normal 
and training schools, and other leading educators who 
have observed the teaching, are enthusiastic in praise of 
the excellent work which is being done; while the 
pupils complain only of the physical impossibility of at- 
tending all the classes and getting all the good things 
presented. 





ECHOES FROM ASBURY PARE. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


One of the most interesting departments of this Sum- 
mer School of Pedagogy was the kindergarten, under 
the direction of Miss Eva B,. Whitmore, the superinten- 
dent of the Free Kindergarten in Chicago, and instruc- 
tor in occupation in the training school under the 
auspices of the Free Kindergarten Association. Miss 
Whitmore was assisted by Miss Mary McC. Bormer, the 
principal of one of the Chicago kindergartens. The 
class enjoyed a visit from Miss Fanny E. Schwedler, 
formerly of New York, now principal of the normal 
and training department of the Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Association. who gave a lecture on the system, 
and unfolded the possibilities of the gifts. 

The first hour every day, from 8:30 to 9:30, was occu- 
pied with two classes of children in exemplifying the 
gifts, occupations, and games, The second hour was 
devoted to lectures and practice for the students. In 
conversation with several members of this class, your 








correspondent gathered that the students were jp, 
pressed : 

That the kindergarten system is based upon the try 
principles of education. 

That the kindergarten affords great opportunities fo, 
the study of psychology. 

That the exercises are adapted to the abilities of th 
children. 

That they satisfy the child’s desire to do, and furnis, 
proper occasions for his natural activity. 

That the system has been developed by maste; 
minds. 

That it is the most natural course of training fo, 
children in their first year or two of school experience. 

That the faculties of the child are exercised by the 
healthy activity of his powers. 

That the kindergarten system aims mainly at th. 
formation of character, by developing the thice-fo)q 
nature of the child. 

That self-activity which finds expression in play, cay 
be directed to useful occupation. 

That knowledge is primarily to be acquired throug) 
the senses, by studying and handling things. 

That ideas should grow in the mind and not be placed 
there by means of words. 

That the development of the child’s social nature fits 
him to occupy his proper place in a community. 

The instructors emphasized the importance of know- 
ing how to develop the child unconsciously to himself, 
‘‘Never applaud the natural unconscious behavior of a 
little child because he acts sweetly or is cunning,” said 
Miss Whitmore. He will become aware of his ability 
when he has acquired a mastery of the material he 
uses, and realizes his aims. 

The students were impressed that the system is almost 
inexhaustible as to means for developing the child's 
powers, and that it cannot be mastered without long 
and careful study. Months of study and work can be 
put upon a single feature of the system, such as paper 
folding or paper cutting. They learned how the elemen- 
tary principle ot form and measurements in thiee 
dimensions are to be acquired from the gifts. Lessons 
in geometry were taught with sticks and tablets. 

A very interesting account was given of how the 
children ased the giftsin illustrating mechanical forces ; 
their attention having been directed to the tools and 
machines used by laborers and builders, the teachers 
noted how many the children reproduced by using, un- 
aided and undirected, the second gift. The following 
were mentioned : Hammers, oiling cans, churns, street 
rollers, wheel-barrows, balances, capstans, pulleys, der- 
ricks, and one child constructed a draw-bridge. 

The sixth gift affords all the material for the study of 
architecture, from the foundation of the building to the 
columns, capitals, and arches. Gates, walls, bridges, 
stairways, monuments, and temples may be constructed 
with this gift, and it serves to call the attention of the 
children and the teacher to the structures that orna- 
ment our cities. This subject should suggest to every 
teacher, as advised by Miss Schwedler, the reading of 
Ruskin’s ‘* Stones of Venice.” 

No member of the class went away from Asbury 
Park with the idea that she was competent to opena 
kindergarten, but all were convinced that the system 
opens a wide field for study, and that it should be mas- 
tered in its principles before being attempted profession- 
ally. It was evident that many carried away with 
them some of the kindergarten spirit, which, it is be 
lieved, will animate their teaching, and they have 
learned something of the work which may be put m 
practice in their primary schools. A VISITOR. 





A gift of $8,000 for the library building fund of the 
University of Pennsylvania from the Misses Blanchard, 
has been received by the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





President Taylor of the Mormon Church, carried in 
his body at the time of his death two bullets received 
by him at the martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
forty-three years ago. 





Yonxers (New York) Board of Education has bought 
a complete set of Harper’s Magazine for school purpose. 
This is good. No library of reference could be better 
chosen. All departments of literature are found i 
their pages. The illustrations, with their accompany'™ 
descriptions, are alone worth all they cost, and the 
amount of pleasure and profit that will be derived from 
them during the next ten years can not be esti 
Let other school boards go and do likewise, and they 
will do well. 
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ScHOOL APPLIANCES. 

The folding writing-tablet, for application to recita- 
tion seats when used in lecture-room, for taking notes. 
The board tablet is so hinged that it can be turned on 
edge, giving easy access to seat; and whole seat, with 
arms and tablets, can be turned up for setting away, so 
as to take up no more room than if tablet were not 
attached. A. H. Andrews & Co., manufacturers, 
Chicago. 

Triumph study-desk when folded requires but ten 
inches of space; can be instantly transformed into a 
writing-desk ; permanently noiseless by principle of con- 
struction ; adjustible foot-rest ; large book depository ; 
lock on every desk, Manufacturers, same as above. 

Slated globes, for study of spherical geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and navigation, from $10 to $40. Manufac- 
turers, same as above. 

Andrews’ Geared Tellurian, same manufacturers ; de- 
signed to illustrate all phenomena resulting from the 
relations of sun, earth, and moon; makes its claims 
good. 

Animproved Orrery, showing proportionate size of 
planetr, their satellites, and relative distances. Same 
manufacturers. 

A numeral frame, same manufacturers, stancing high 
enough for observation by entire class ; useful in early 
number lessons, and also in illustrating squares and 
roots of numbers, 

Send for this firm's catalogue, if only that its illustra- 
tions may suggest to you how to make some things that 
you want. 

Self-winding clock, American Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Nos. 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. Entirely auto- 
matic ; self-winding at regular intervals by electricity 
for one year, without attention to battery : expense of 
renewal not then exceeding 25 cents. 

Gifford’s air-tight ink-well, W. A. Choate & Co., 
Albany, N. Y. Cover fitted with cork, and swings 
either way ; closes tight ; glass protected from books 
below by an iron case. 

Slat window shades, Union School Furniture Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan : 180 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Durable and easily managed ; furnished with fixtures 
and directions for putting up; shuts off glare, and ad- 
mits air ; ten and twelve cents per square foot. 

The Edison Mimeograph for copying, A. B. Dick & 
Co., 254 Lake Street, Chicago. Sensitive paper laid on 
finely grooved steel plate; writing done with stylus ; 
stencil thus made placed in frame, and ink-roller applied, 
making copies to three thousand. $12 to $20. 

Steiger’s kindergarten material, the most complete as- 
sortment in United States. Catalogue issued by W. A. 
Olmsted, 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. New York 
house not given. 

Splendid sets of solid form medals for use in prima- 
ries ; also cube root blocks, dissected cones, etc. A. H. 
Andrews & Co., New York. 

Johnston’s Illustrative Charts, W. A. Olmsted, 178 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. These charts are 50 x42 
inches in size, mounted on cloth and patent rollers, and 
varnished. In artistic design and finish, superior to 
any previously seen, Four charts, giving 36 to 44 illus- 
trations each, in botany. Four illustrative of astron- 
omy. Four devoted to zodlogy, and anatomy. Four to 
aid the study of magnetism and electricity. Five for 
natural history and mineralogy. Four giving illustra- 
tions of light and heat. Single charts, with manual, 
$5: complete sets, with teacher’s guide, $18, Also, an 
admirable set of chemical charts, same size and price. 

Same firm, collections of minerals, from twenty-five 
to 300 specimens in set, from to $1 to $600 in price. 

Same firm, excellent set of philosophical and chemical 
apparatus. 

_ A word of special praise is due to White’s Physiolog- 
ical Mamikin, Jas. T. White & Co., New York. This 
beautiful representation of the interior of the “ House 
Wonderful ” was made from the drawings of Frank H. 
Hamilton, M. D., from whose pen, also, appears a 
gn on the “ Essentials of Physiology and Hygiene,” 

accompany the manikin. The latter is life-size, and 
tts beautiful'y colored plates are indestructible, and 
oan tear at the hinges. Besides exhibiting the 

‘ wn position, color, and ‘elation of the organs of a 

ealthy body, these plates show the effects of alcohol on 
the stomach and liver. The manikin is accompanied by 

4 Series of microscopical plates showing sections of lung, 

vein, valve, bone, hair, finger-end, skin, wall of stom- 

ach, cross-section of muscle, etc. The cranial, spinal, 
and sympathetic nerve systems, and their connections 


twenty-five states a law requiring that physiology be 
taught in the public schools; and such efficient aids as 
White’s manikin will be heartily welcomed by teachers 
of this important and hitherto much neglected science. 
Perhaps the most complete apparatus for teaching 
physical science offered for inspection at the exposition 
was that of the National School Furnishing Company, 
of 141 and 143 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Their valve- 
less air-pump creates a vacuum 20 to 30 per cent. more 
nearly absolute than those worked by vaives. Their 
Toepler Holtz electrical machine excels in construction, 
in rapidity of action, and in density of current. Their 
new form of plunge battery seems to combine durability, 
strength of current, compactness, ease, and quickness of 
connections, and economy of service. 

The Norris Cyclopedic Maps, Western Publishing 
House, Chicago, Wm. R. Norris, 145 Broadway, N. Y., 
furnish some pleasant geographical games for children. 
One feature of the maps is the location of cities by little 
holes, to which are fitted ‘‘ blocks,” each bearing the 
name of a city and some of its peculiarities, manufact- 
ures, etc. These “‘ blocks” are taken, one by one, from 
a promiscuous pile, by the child, and each placed in its 
appropriate locality. 

Yaggy’s Anatomical Charts are so bound that their 
covers form an easel, by which they can be exhibited in 
any part of the room with ease of transfer. They con- 
sist of very fine cuts, showing the parts of the body, 
life-size, in natural colors and positions. The circulatory 
system is admirably represented, as also the successive 
stages of inflammation in the various tissues under the 
action of alcoholic stimulants. The four manikins of 
the body, the head, the ear, and the eye place the 
human mecbanism before the student in almost as real- 
istic a form as the dissecting room could furnish. They 
supply the nearest approach to object lessons in physi- 
ology that is possible in the ordinary school. 

One could have spent the day—yes, and many days— 
in tha booth of H. V. Richards & Co., 85 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Chicago, examining their varied exhibit of elec- 
trical and magnetic apparatus. From their full high 
school set to their kindergarten set. whether imported 
or of domestic manufacture, all apparatus bore the 
stamp of latest progress. To step into their dark room 
and see the beautiful effects in electricity was worth 
staying for, despite the intense heat of the day and 
place. Their spectrum analysis tubes, Galvani: and 
Faradic battery, lightning plate, aurora tube, Tyndal’s 
water-hammer, and « somewhat corresponding French 
instrument, called le marteau deau chantant, were 
among the most interesting features of the exhibit. 

W. A. Olmsted, 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, offers 
an excellent thing in his new veneer map case, which is 
easily tran:ferable from wall to wall, and forms a per- 
fect protection from dust when the map, on its patent 
roller, is rolled up within it. His talc dustless crayons 
also deserve a trial. 


SCHOOL HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


Fuller & Warren, 56 Lake Street, Chicago, exhibited 
a furnace for which they claim the following merits : 
Easy manipulation of grate and passage of dust up into 
fire ; self-cleaning and absolutely gas-tight ; an arrange- 
ment of flues that greatly economizes combustion. Also 
a cold-air box, by the easy regulation of which air may 
be admitted to the furnace from either the interior of 
the building, or from the outside world, at will. ‘The 
advantage of this is that when the rooms are not occu- 
pied, and the need of ventilation does not exist, the hot- 
air chamber is fed by the warm air from within the 
building, which travels in a circuit through rooms end 
furnace all night. thus preventing loss of heat and 
economizing fuel. 

The Hess ‘“‘Pure Air” Furnace, Geo. Hess & Co., 
Chicago, claims a saving of heat by burning the gas and 
black smoke, and by providing escape to chimney from 
the base of the combustion chamber. It contains from 
24 to 84 air tubes, placed diagonally across the furnace 
above the fire, thus presenting an unusually large heat- 
ing surface. These tubes run criss-cross, and are fed 
from both sides. 

The same manufacturers offer a circulating register 
for ‘‘ mixing up” the hot and cold air in a room. The 
hot air from the furnace rises through a chamber that 
is open at top and bottom, making an upward draft by 
which the air from the floor is drawn in and mixed with 
the heated current. Another praiseworthy device from 
the same source is a very simple plan for assisting venti- 
lation. It simply provides a warm upward current of 
air into chimney, or ventilating flue, by the use of a 
lighted gas jet or larap. 





‘re also illustrated upon these charts. There exists in 





This firm is also very preud of 


CLASS-ROOM LITERATURE. 
Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, offer among other 
valuable additions to this field of literature ‘* Maglott’s 
Manual of Geography,” giving special attention to 
pbysical features, explaining international date line, 
containing minute discussion of political geography and 
civil government, even dealing with county officers and 
their salaries, location of mints, assay offices, etc., fol- 
lowing descriptive with historical geography. 450 pages, 
bound in cloth. ‘‘ Great Lives,” a course of history in bi- 
ographies. by J. I. Mombert, D.D. First series, cloth, $1. 
‘* How to See ; or, First Steps in Expression of Thought,” 
W.B. Powell, A. M., with nearly one hundred good 
engravings. 
The Interstate Publishing Co. publishes “ Batchellor’s 
Bouquet of Song,” (Tonic Sol-fa) ; ‘‘ Crocker’s Color and 
Form Cards”; ‘“ Bainbridge’s School-room Games and 
Exercises ” ; and “‘“Grube’s Method” (Soldan, translator). 
Also. “ Parker’s Pictures for Language Lessons,” in two 
series, on stiff paper,6x8in. These pictures are clear 
and beautiful wood-cuts, and full, throughout, of the 
most lively suggestion for prattlers and young wielders 
of the pen. 
Parker’s arithmetical charts are made by the Union 
School Furniture Co., 180 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
These charts, prepared by the foremost educator of our 
times, may best be praised by mention of his name in 
connection with their table of contents, which is as 
follows : 
1. Means of testing a child’s knowledge of numbers 
when he first enters school. 
2,3. What isin a number? 
4, Equal parts of numbers. 
5. Numbers, and their names. 
6, 7, 8. 9. Objects, figures, and signs. 
10, 11. Equal numbers. 
12, 18, 14. Review cf ten. 
15. 16,17. Numbers eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
and fifteen. 
18, 19. Review. 
20, 21. Numbers sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nine- 
teen, and twenty. 
22, 28, 24. Equal numbers, and equal parts of num- 
bers. 
27, 26. Review of twenty. 
27, 28. Reminders, Rapid addition. 
29. Tens, with objects. 
30. Tens to one hundred. Use of figures. 
$1, 32, 33, 34. Addition and subtraction. 
35, 36, 37. One number at a time, from twenty-one to 
one hundred, inclusive. 
88. Addition to fifty. 
89, 40, 41, 42, 48. One number at a time, from fifty to 
one hundred, inclusive. 
44, 45, 46, 47. Slate work. 
48. Addition to one hundred. 
49. Tables of weights and measures to one hundred. 
50. Examples, 
Covers. 1, Title and contents; 2, Weights and mea- 
sures ; 8, Metric weights and measures ; 4, Multiplica- 
tion table to 10 « 10. 
Vaile’s Primary Word-case, E. O. Vaile, Oak Park, 
Ill. A supply of word-cards, figure-cards, and punctu- 
ation cards, in a strong box, 9x11 in., divided into 
compartments for classification of words by initial 
letters. Cards are printed on both sides, giving word 
with both capital and small initial. Type large. One 
case, $1. Over 500 words from various First Readers. 
Among the books found at the stand of LD. Appleton 
& Co , (New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco), 
were the following, of especial value in education: 
“ Rosenkranz’ Philosophy of Education”; ‘‘ Youman’s 
Descriptive Botany”; ‘‘Buckley’s Fairyland of 
Science” ; ‘‘Shaw’s Selections for Written Reproduc- 
tion.” 

E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y., and 151 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, publish ‘Allen’s Mind 
Studies for Young Teachers”: ‘‘Seeley’s Version of 
Grube”; ‘‘Patridge’s Quincy Methods,” (illustrated) ; 
‘* Parker’s Talks on Teaching” ; ‘‘ Tate’s Philosophy of 
Education ” ; ‘‘ Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Teaching”; ‘Fitch's Lectures on Teaching” ; 
‘“* Kellogg’s School Management” ; ‘‘ Johnson’s Educa- 
tion by Doing”; and other valuable works. The 
‘““Mind Studies,’ the ‘“ Quincy Methods,” and the 
‘Talks on Teaching,” are three books well calculated to 
set forth the ‘‘ New Education,” about which everybody 
is inquiring. ‘‘Quincy Methods” is the best of all 
books to begin with. It is a report of actual lessons, 
given as nearly in accordance with Col, Parker's philos- 





its deodarized dry closet system, for schools, hospitals, 
etc, 


ophy as is possible under the interpretation of his most 
excellent teagheté@, It is a revelation capable of enthue 
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ing the indifferent and making the earnest shed tears 
of joy. 

Fowler & Wells, phrenological publishers, New York, 
among other valuable works, offer ‘‘The Man Wonder- 
ful, in the House Beautiful,” a school physiology in the 
form of a most charming allegory, and ‘‘ For Girls,” a 
special physiology. 

A. Flaoag ‘n, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, publishes 
“ Trainer’s U, 8. History,” in which a series of ‘‘ object 
lessons in history” is presented by means of brace out- 
lines for the blackboard; ‘* McCormick's Practical 
Work in Geography,” teaching ist, the contour of a 
country ; 2d, its relief, or surface : 8d, its political geo- 
graphy ; improved historical cards, 200 in a box, giving 
1,000 facts in their connections, 80c. ; improved geo- 
graphical cards, on similar plan. same price. 

With regret the most indefatigable visitor at the great 
exposition saw its doors close for the last time on Friday 
evening, rich in the possession of its teachings, as 
gathered in the brief survey of four days, but realizing 
that as much more time might have been profitably 
spent among its silent teachers. It was the opportunity 
of some lives, the central point of meeting, choren for 
this year, making it possible for many to attend who 
may not beable ever again to observe at a school so wide 
in its resources, 





EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION, NATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


JULY 12, 18, 14 and 15. 


Compared with former exhibits of the same nature in the 
United States, this Exposition by its magnitude, the num- 
ber of towns and cities represented, the variety of school 
products and school aids exhibited, its truthful representa- 
tion of educational processes and their results, evidenced 
most encouragingly the very general contagion of earnest 
feeling and effort that is spreading lke the swift prairie 
fire, over the “ Land of the Free.”” This contagion, in its 
powerful and religious unity, can be likened only to the en- 
thusiasm, born of sympathy and indignation, and fostered 
by justice and freedom, that lip caught from lip and heart 
from heart before, and during the great Rebellion. A stu- 
pendous emotional wave, passed over the American people 
at that time and played its part in history, leaving as its 
indelible trace, the absolute and universal right of free 


citizenship for those willing to perform its duties. An- 
other wave of emotion is beginning to heave the national 


breast. It is destined to mount high and higher until the 
indifferent are warmed, the ignorant enlightened, the 
narrow liberalized to the point of highést appreciation of 
the claims of childhood. When these claims shall be 
clearly seen by the intellectual eye of our people, and freely 
accorded by the hand of legislation, the great emotional 
wave will subside, and the nation’s heart repose in fullness 
of satisfaction. Education will then be, not a profession, 
but the acknowledged and honored mother of all profes- 
sions, the director of all human pursuits, the guide of all 
human conduct, the promoter of all human happiness. 

At the Chicago Exposition the close observer could well 
feel the pulse of the American public school, and by it 
prophesy the health and longevity of the American nation. 
Not in special lines of work was this observation best 
made, bu’ in noting the general spirit of the exhibition, 
the very evident searching by educators after right ten- 
dencies, the mutual recognition of merit, the struggle by 
individual) schools, while excellivg in pet branche;, to keep 
others from drooping, the upreaching of all toward that 
idea of “spherical development” which must be applied 
to human character before the acme of education «1 work 
can appear. a 

Among modern theories of eduéation, that “The hand 
made man” appears at present to occupy the largest place 
in the thoughts of school men. Ifthe ‘‘ hand made man,” 
working’ under the sweet will of the individual, as a 
child’s at play, what may not the hand do for man if guided 
by accumulated knowledge? Education is bringing this 
world of advantage to the aid of childhood’s hand. The 
subject of early manual training, leading out as it does, 
into all the lines of intellectual and moral development, 
and leading on into the industrial education which enables 
good men to become good citizens, presents, perhaps, the 
most important phase of educational work now under the 
special consideration of educational leaders. And its im- 
portance is recognized by the earnest in obscure places, as- 
we'l as by the eminent inthe field. From the best equipped 
polytechnic institute, down to the little country school that 
seems to cry ‘‘ Me, too!’’ the dignity of the hand is recog- 
nized, and proportionate attempts are made to meet its 
claims and d velop its usefulness. 

Toese attempts were evidenced at the Exposition by the 
following prc ducts from schools that excel in hand-cul' ure: 

Tne Chicago publi: schools exhibited a multifarious 
variety of small manufac’ure: in wood. cloth, and paper, 
not ceable among which, as embodying invention with exe- 
cution, were a toy rocker made of hen feathers, and some 
unusually beautiful results in papert-cutting and pasting 
and in clay work, 


Toledo contributed, among other things worthy of note, 
a fine exhibit of wood-turning, inlaying; etc’, from the 
hands of its girl students. 

In addition to the cubes, cones, etc., made of paper, Wor- 
cester, Mass., showed pretty generously that public school 
children can make ‘heir own porte-monnaies of leather. 

The St. Louis public schools produced, in wood-carving, 
the forms of a great variety of tools and impJements, such 
as the sickle, screw driver, saw, pincers, compasses, etc. 
The small manufactures of these schools showed a greater 
variety than those of any other locality. 

Moline, Ill., develops wonderfully tasty designs in paper- 
cutting and wonderful neatness in pasting. 

The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
teaches its pupils to weave dress fabrics fine and pretty 
enough to make our Sunday dresses of. 

The Lake View Schools, of suburban Chicago, make 
their own paper manikins, for the study of anatomy, by 
means of which they unfold the mysteries of the ‘‘ House 
Wonderful’’ before your very eyes, opening door after door 
into its interior without subjecting you to the horrors of 
the dissecting table. 

The Chicago Free Kindergarten Association shows what 
its little builders can do. There is a light-house, two feet 
high, standing upon a rocky base and looking very 
realistic; a stone cabin surrounded by a mossy dooryard ; a 
thatched cottage with tile walls (the thatch being of real 
straw and the tiles outlined with the worsted needle), bear- 
ing over its front door the sign ‘‘German Kindergarten ’”’ 
in gilt letters. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute of New York (which, by 
the way, was the only representative at the Exposition of 
the great metropolis), showed excellent results in wood- 
earving and turping, pattern-making, casting in type- 
metal, mechanic2] drawing, etc., produced by children 
twelve to fourteen years of age. The construction work in 
this school was all made from drawings, prepared in 
accordance with a given scale of measurement. The exist- 
ence of this private institution is necessitated by the inter- 
ference of trades unions with apprentice work in factories, 
and the failure of the New York schools to meet the de- 
mands of the times in the line of industrial training. A 
description of the Hebrew Technical Institute will be given 
by the pen of Mr. Leipziger in the SCHOOL JOURNAL some 
time during Oct»ber It may not be out of place to add 
here that New York has a Hebrew Free Kindergarten 
Association. 

The Wisconsin school for the blind offered a most inter- 
esting exhibit, inciuding stick-and-wire-work, paper-weav- 
ing, chair and basket-making, etc., by the little children. 
Among the clay molding by the latter were half-open pea- 
pods, with their contents nestling within, and the story of 
Jack and the Beanstalk illustrated. Tke more useful 
products of older hands included much plain and fancy 
work in worsted ; a chair seat, caned; doormats, woven by 
boys ; bead-work and sewing by girls, and an entire carpet 
woven by a young lady. The blind pupils study geography 
by means of maps whose boundary lines and rivers are 
represented by deep fissures. 

One of the most noteworthy exhibits in the line of indus- 
trial training was that of the Asylum for Feeble-minded 
Children, at Lincoln, lll. The kindergarten products of 
this school are peculiarly pretty, perhaps because these 
pupils ‘follow copy ” more clo elv, producing little or 
nothing that is original. These unfortunate children are 
good imitators, and show much aptitude for mechanical 
work They make all the shves and do all the sewing for 
the establishment, which is a charitable institution. Their 
wood-carvings, e'c., find a ready sale in the neighborhood 
of the school. The ten handsome panels on the massive 
front doors of the building (one of which was on exhibition) 
were carved by them, and rosettes, etc., for interior decor- 
ation were added proofs of their industry and skill. 

The Chicago Manual Training School is-also a high 
school. ‘‘Educa‘ion, not manufacture,” ig the idea under- 
lying its manual training course, and to impart skill in the 
use of' tools is the aim of its instructors. Its shop-work 
consists, during’ the junior year, of carpentry, joinery, 
wood-turning, pattern-making, and the proper care of 
tools. In the middle year are introduced molding. casting, 
forging, welding, tempering, soldering, and brazing. The 
third year teaches chipping, filing, fitting, turning, drill- 
ing, planing, etc.; study of machinery; management and 
care of steam engines. The wood room is equipped with 
50 cabinet-maker's benches, 24 speed lathes, 1 circular saw, 
1 scroll saw, 1 boring machine, 1 platier, 1 grindstone, 1 
shoot plane, bench, lathe and general’ thdls’ for 96 boys. 
The foundry has 2 furnaces and ‘crtciblés, ‘troughs, flasks! 


The machine shop is fitted up with 7 engine lathes, 12 inch 
swing, 6 feet bed; 1 engine lathe, 16 inch swing; 8 feet bed; 
2 speed lathes; 1 planer, 6 feed bed; 1 sharper; 1 drill; 
1 grindstone ; 1 emery-wheel; 15 benches; 15 vises; lathe 
and vise tools sufficient for 33 boys; 1 forge; 1 anvil and 
carpenter’s bench, with tools. The products of these work- 
thops exhibited at the Exposition evidence a train 
whose value is far greater than thé cost of so full an equip- 
ment. 

At the Rosé Polytechnic Itistitute of Terre ‘ Haute: 
Indiana, industrial education seems to have reached’ its 
fullest expansion. The brea lth of ‘scientific culture here, 





combined with extraordinary variety and skill in mechani- 


trowels, rammers, sieves, and other apparafus for 72 boys.. 





cal processes, cannot be more than hinted at in a brig 
notice of their exhibit. A quaint sign across one end of 
the booth gave the name of the institute in letters of steel 
and wood, #. ¢., of the tools used in the various departments 
of the practice school. A prettv souvenir offered to the 
visitor by the sophomore class of 1887 consists of a litti. 
book of sketches, illustrating the artistic merit of pupily 
drawings for photo-engraving. 

The suggéstion of the whole display of processes ang 
products in industrial education comes in the form of, 
question and an attempted answer: How shall we bring 
the possibilities thus afforded in such fullness to the 
wealthier class of students more generally within the 
reach of the average schools? Why not make extensir, 
arrangements with factories for privileges of this 
nature ? 

The art exhibit at the Exposition was surprisingly varieq 
and meritorieus, and again ou‘lined the course and showeg 
the value of a continuous line of training. Beginning with 
the kindergarten and culminating with the Art Institute, jt 
was well calculated to give the teacher of drawing, paint. 
ing, or sculpture all necessary hints for a revision of his 
theory and system. Under this head wou!d legitimately 
rank themselves all the excellent representations in plane 
and solid form of flowers and plants in the study of 
botany; of animals and their d'ssected organisms ip 
zoology ; of plane maps and relief globes and maps in 
geography ; and of the material for the study of other sub- 
jects now made in such profusion by the pupils themeelves, 
These constitute the art work of the grammar schools, 
But in addition to this, remarkably creditable mechanical 
and architectural drawings were found among the exhibits 
of the -Toledo schools and others; and the pictures pro- 
duced in oil and water-colors, as well as those in pencil, 
crayon, and charcoal, and the panel reliefs in clav, contr. 
buted by grammar and high schools, were sometimes of 
surprising merit. , 

Massachusetts (without which state, by the way, the 
great mercantile East would have been but meagrely 
represented) sent some object drawings very beautifully 
shaded ; some fine industrial drawings; two sets of an- 
atomical drawings, that showed the human skeleton in 
two different positions, then each of these skeletons in the 
same position as before, but clothed with the muscular 
system, tinted with natural hues, then the same attitudes 
of the living, skin-clad human form ; some paintings in 
black and white, that presented remarkably effective 
features, as, for instance, a closed and tied-up old umbrella; 
some paintings, in colors that were often more rich than 
natural, but among which were to be caught gleams of 
truth remarkable, as a half-faded, green music-book, that 
formed an inconspicuous feature in the painting of a musi- 
cian’s studio; and some pansies, carnation pinks, and 
other flowers, very prettily rendered in water-colors. 

The Cincinnati public schools offered a really fine ex- 
hibit of drawings. The works of Kate Reno Miller and E. 
E. Harcourt with several to which no names were at- 
tached, deserve especial mention. 

Lake View Public School, No. 1 (Ill.), gave some pretty 
pencil sketches by its 7th grade pupils, and some delicate 
water-colors of blossoms, etc., by the pupils of the 8th 
grade. 

The public school at Washington Heights, Morgan 
Park (IIl.), has some veritable little artists. A picture ofa 
saucy Scotch terrier peering out from his barre! home at- 
tracted attention by its life and piquancy, before the 
observer knew that its painter was a boy of eleven years. 
Four beautiful crayon landscapes, 10x12, by four different 
children, from 8 to 10 years of age, also excited the admir- 
ation of beholders. A full-rigged ship, manufactared 
by another pupil, its yard-arms tipped with diamond dust 
to illustrate St. Elmo’s fire, formed another feature of this 
exhibit. Another lay in the delicate preservation of 
grasses and blossoms attached to papers, upon which were 
written sweet descriptive poems. 

The Englewood (Ill.) High School had some very true 
water-colors of fruit and flowers The pupils of this 
school seem to enjoy combining mirth, art, and mathema- 
tics in this style : Picture—Johnny sliding down the stair- 
rail with grim fate awaiting bim below in the shape of 4 
pail of water. Problem: Pail one foot high, post three 
feet high, pail four feet from post, pail full of water. Re- 
quired, Johnny’s distance from a wetting on reaching 
the post. These pupils seem to find life full of triangles. 
If a little boy wheels a barrow they estimate the distance 
from hub to hand, from hand to bottom of little boy’s 
trousers, which pvint is on a level with the hub, and com- 
pute the distance from trousers to hub. Then they show 
you their computation in figures like these, which were 
calmly applied to Johnny in the midst of his danger: éxt 
=16,. 2224. 164+4=20. 4/20=4.47 ft.+. There is 4 
gain in this, inasmuch as two studies are pleasantly com 
bined, the relation of mathematics to art is suggested, 
and a vein of comicality is introduced, lightening labor. 

In the exhibit of paintings from the Columbus, Ohio, 
High School, nearly all the coloring was admirably em: 
but even in this superior collection, Charlotte Claypoole’s 
16af of bread on a towel,and Louise Healf's blue lilies, 
wéte cotispietous for théir merit. The pupils of this 
school exhibited, among their manufactures in wood, * 
town pump and ‘a well-house, very prettily made. 

‘The St. Lowis High School’ showed some: interiors of 
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class-rooms, in blatk arid white; 'that were startlingly real- 
istic in the management of light and shade upon the 
homely school furniture and in the chalky appearance of 

walls. The St. Louis Normal School contributed a 
gmall exhibit of molding of superior artistic merit. 

Wheaton College, Til, displayed’ some fine results in oil 
and crayon. A painting of fruit upon a marble table, and 
a glass pitcher half-full of water, standing near, though 
hackneyed in subject, deserves mention for its excellence 
of execution. ‘ . 

The art exhibit fromm the’ Pentisylvania Museum and 
gchool of Industrial Art was exceédingly creditable, as also 
the drawing from the Chicago high echools.' 

The Art Institute of Chicago claimed a long and carefal 
study of its products. Beginning with a very graphic col- 
jection of fifteen-minute pencil sketches from life, the visi- 
tor was next led to pause before some sketches in charcoal 
and crayon of forceful tone. Prominent among these were 
a few crayon studies from the life by J. H. Vanderpoel, 
executed in 1879, and a fifteen-minute life-sketch in char- 
coal by Juergenson, dated 1885. A clay sketch from life 
by Miss L. P. Hess claimed an admiring tribute, as also a 
charcoal sketch by the same artist. The original designs for 
lace furnished by J. C. Heffroy and N. P. Noble were par- 
ticularly beautiful. Of the generous exhibit in oil colors 
the most shining examples were offered by M. G. Fogg and 
Alice Helm. Other paintings specially deserving of notice, 
pore no name. The pictures were all good, and the 
achievements in sculpture were very fine indeed. 

The subjects of Industrial and Art Education cannot be 
quite dispozed of in a separate treatment. In these days of 
educational discovery it is found that the hand may assist 
the brain in all lines of study. Many examples of skillful 
handicraft and of artistic representation were to be seen in 
connection with courses in history, geography, geology, 
botany, zoology, composition, arithmetic, etc. 

For instance the maps, made by the pupils of various 
schools to illustrate geographical and historical relations, 
show a very great variety of purpose and ingenuity of con- 
ception, and, in some cases, a marked degree of artistic 
skill in execution and finish. There were color maps, each 
accompanied with a color key, to give the history of our 
country as outlined in repeated conquests, the first defin- 
ing the origial possessions of Indian tribes, the second, 
seizures by the early colonists, etc.: the last, the principal 
denarcations of territory at the present day. These sets 
were usually prepared on white paper muslin and arranged 
in books, the leaves edged with a worsted stitch. In simi- 
lar form the tr upils of the Englewood High School prepare 
production map®, the region of fertility for each staple 
growth being defined by color demarcations and a color 
key supplied below for explanation. 

Then there were the battle maps, of which partticularly 
fine specimens were found in the exhibit of the Lafayette, 
Ind., schools. The best of these was a map of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

And the relief maps. These were without exception un- 
true to proportion, the extravagant height of mountains 
and depth of basins giving but a rudely approximate notion 
of old earth’s wrinkled face. But an exaggerated idea of a 
nountain is better than no idea at all, and the pupi's are 
doubtless very generally taught that their relief maps are 
exaggerations, and that to give the real proportions of 
height to extent of surface would show our globe much 
smoother-faced. They are certainly taught this at the 
Wisconsin Normal School, whose’ beautiful relief maps in 
plaster are accompanied with a horizontal and a vertical 
scale of measurement. The products of this school deserve 
a further description. The ocean beds are hollowed out 
and from them the islands rise like mountains, their dry 
tops being indicated by the color appropriated for land 
surfaces. Here, for the first time, we find the true concep- 
tion of av island placed before the pupil in visible form. 
This collec ion contains also a careful representation of the 
Yellowstone National Park, perhaps 2 ft.x 2 ft., giving the 
remarkable colors of that region, and showing its shelving 
surface most perfectly. 

The relief maps, in putty, of the Englewood High School, 
show nver systems and lines of ocean navigation. This 
school exhibits, also, some relief globes, with brown con- 
tinents and blue oceans. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. | 








A despatch from Constantinople says that hundreds of houses 
have been burned in Scutari. 





DELIGHTFUL AND ACCESSIBLE.—The resorts of Minnesota and 
the Northwest are attracting much attention, both on account of 
their beauty, healthfulness and accessibility. Inthe latter regard 
the new short line of the Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R , plays 
an important part. Over it through trains are run to St. Puul and 
Minneapolis from eith-r Chicago, Peoria, or St. Lou's, with the 
best equipment, including’ Sleepers afd Dining Cats, that the in- 
veative genius of the day haé produced: 

At St. Pau) and Minneapoli direct connectiun is made with 
trains for all points in the Northwest, as well as Portland and 
Puget Sound points. 

Fey Principal ticket offices will be found on sale, at low 1ates, 
uring the tourist season, round trip ticket, via this popular route, 
‘© Portland, St. Paul, Minneapolis and all principal resorts in the 


ee mn cate to start, call on your nearest ticket 
ul Morton, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, ©. B! . R. R., Chicago, Tf, 


THINGS OF TO-DAY: 

The younger Vanderbilts are doing a grand work in the way of 
donations to public institutions. In addition to the series of gifts 
t> the College of Physicians and Surgeons; may be mentioned 
the presentation’ by Cornélius ‘Vanderbilt of Rosa Bonheur’s 
magnificent picture to the Metropolitan Museum. George W. 
Vanderbilt intends to build and equip a free circulating library 
on Jackson square. 

Emlyn A. Stewardson, of Germantown, Pa., has just won the 
high distinction of ranking first at the examination for admission 
to the School of Sculpture in the Beaux Arts, at Paris. 

The legislative committee in Georgia have reported a bill to 
provide separate schools for black and white children. It is said 
that the admixture of the races is contrary to the judgment of 
the most experienced educators. 

Atlanta, Ga., is to bave a national exposition, at which the art 
and mechanical works of the colored race in the United States 
will be exhibited. 

The French have declined to evacuate the New Hebrides until 
they are informed of the nature of England’s policy in regard to 
Egypt, and as to the neutralization of the Suez Canal. 

A stock exchange will soon be opened in the city of Mexico. 


Extensive forest fires have been raging in the vicinity of St. 
Ignace, Mich. 

An excursion train on the Toledo, Peoria, & Warsaw railroad 
went through a burning bridge near Chatsworth, 'll., August 11, 
and about three hundred and fifty people were killed or 
injured. The number of dead is now over one hundred and fifty. 
The manner in which the bridge took fire is a mystery. 

The first vessel ever built on Lake Superior was launched at 
Baraga, Mich., recently. 

A teacher in Jackson county, Tenn., has been refused admis- 
sion to his school-house on thé ground that he is a prohbibitionist. 
He has opened school in another bwniding. 

President Cleveland will visit-St. Louis and several other 
Southern and Wes‘ern cities in September. 

Complaints are made of ill-treatment of immigrants who are 
landed at Castle Garden. 

The good work of sending poor children to the country for 
health and recreation is being prosecuted in New York. 


The savings bank deposits in New York state have increased 
$20,009,000 in six months. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





The Abilene, Kansas, Gazette is authority for the statement that 
Abilene has not had a criminal prosecution in the courts for over 
a year, that with 6,000 inhabitants there is not a druggist in the 
place that sclis liquor for any purpose, nor is there a “dive” or 
“joint” where liquor can be obtained for love or money to be 
found in the city. 

Nineteen million of the sixty million people in this land are 
members of churches. 

One hundred and eighteen of the one hundred and thirty-seven 
counties in the state of Georgia have become “ dry,”' as the con- 
s¢quence of “local option” in that state. This is a pretty good 
record as to this mode of fighting the liquor trafiic. 

The Atlanta Constitution says that prohibition in that city has 
becn as successful as could have been expected; that it has not 
injuriously affected busines, and that the law regarding it is just 
as effectively enforced as is the law against gambling. 

The ancient and famous city of Damascus, which was a place of 
importance 1,900 years before Christ, is busy with plans for lay- 
ing railroad lines through the streets. 

A syndicate of New York and Pittsburg capitalists have just 
closed a transaction by which they become the owners of nearly 
one hundred thousand acres of pine forests along the northern 
line of South Carolina and the thern b dary of Georgia. 
The price paid was a million dollars in cash. 

There were some eaithquake shocks aii through the West. 
They were not very severe, but woke people in St. Louis out of 
their sleep. 

There was a white frost in the vicinity of Wellsville, N. Y,, on 
the morning of Sunday, August 7,and the thermomever regis- 
tered about forty degrees above zero. 

The Long Islang potato crop this season will be larger than 
for thirteen years. One farmer at Flatlands is getting four hun- 
dred and fifty bushels to the acre, and other persons are doing 
nearly as well. Tne potatoes are very large und perfectly 
sound, 

The Government Land Bill for Lreland has passed the British 
House of Commons. 

Owing to the serious illness of the King of Holland there is a 
fresh commotion about the succession. The ex-Grand Duke of 
Hesse is a candidate. 

The new constitution for the Hawaiian Islands has been 
granted. The King was forced to sign it. 

Minneapolis, Minn., has received $196,000 from liquor dealers 
who have paid the $1,000 license, and the latter have tormed a 
society to prevent the sale of liquor by any but licensed dealers. 

That last month was the hottest ever experienced in this coun- 
try was the almost universal opinion, and yet it now turns out 
that the average temperature (76.4 degrees) for the month is 
identical with the mean of July, 1876. 

The prohibitionists have been badly defeated in Texas. The 
maj:rity against the prohibition ame. dment is reported at nearly 
50,000. 

We are pleased to notice 'among those receiving degrees from 
Muhlenberg College, Pa., the name of Prof. Edgar D. Shimer, of 
Jamaica, N.Y. The'degréee of Ph.D. was worthily bestowed in 
this instance. 


A bottle of Hootl's' Satsapiirifiacofitdins 100 doses, more than 








any other preparauun!) Try it; | | 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 
AUTHORS’ DAYS. 








Str WALTER Scort, 
(Born August 15, 1771; Died September 71, 1832.) 
INCIDENTS FROM HIS LIFE. 


No.1. Sir Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, 
August 15,1771. Being a delicate child, he spent a large 
part of his time on his grandfather’s farm, where he 
found books in nature which was more useful to his 
after-work than all his training at Edinburgh. 

No. 2. He was not regarded as a very bright scholar, 
but took special delight in history, fairy tales, poetry, 
and romance. He left the university without taking his 
degree. 

No. 3. In his Autobiography he says: ‘It is with the 
deepest regret that I recollect the opportunities that I 
neglected in my youth. Through every part of my 
literary career I have felt pinched and hampered by my 
own ignorance.” 

No. 4. He was never five minutes in a room without 
the little pets, whether dumb or lisping, finding out his 
kindness and love for them. He had a kind word for 
everybody. 

One incident, he used to say, gave him the bitterest 
remoree in his after-life. One day, a dog coming to- 
wards him, he took up a big stone, threw it, and hit the 
dog. The poor creature had strength enough left to 
crawl to him and lick his feet, although its leg was 
broken. 

No. 5. The keeper of Melrose Abbey said : ‘‘ He’ll come 
here sometimes wi’ great folks in his company, and the 
first I'll know of it is hearing a voice calling out, 
‘Johnny! Johnny Bower!’ and when I go out I’m sure 
to be greeted wi’ a joke or a pleasant word.” 

No. 6. From the time of the appearance of the Waverley 
Novels, Scott was very successful. He lived at Abbots- 
ford, a home he had modeled and built after his own 
ideas. It was called a *‘ Romance in Stone,” and here, 
summer after summer, were entertained crowds of noble 
and distincuished people. In 1820, the king bestowed 
the title of baronet upon him. 

No. 7. But the great publishing firm in which Scott 
had a heavy interest failed, and he found himself ruined 
and involved in debt to the amount of 150,000 pounds. 

Leaving Abbotsford, he shut himself up in Edinburgh, 
resolved that, ‘God granting him time and health,” he 
would owe no mana penny. He had almost completed 
the great task, when he was stricken with paralysis. 

No. 8. He was taken to Ituly, but he pined for bis old 
home. He was taken back to his beloved Abbotsford. 
For an hour or more he was wheeled through the 
familiar rooms, ‘‘] have seen much,” he kept saying, 
‘but nothing like my ain house; give me one turn 
more.” He died September 21, 1832. 


Il, WRITINGS, 


No. 9. Scott began his literary career by writing 
poetry. His first publication was the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. Then followed The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake, the three 
most noted of his poems. (Require older pupils to read 
these poems if accessible, and write out the plot in their 
own language, to be read before the class or school ; also 
have striking passages recited.) 

No. 10. His novels, known as the Waverley Novels, 
are twenty-nine in number. Among the best of them 
are,— Waverley, Guy Mannering, Old Mortality, Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, Legend of Montrose, Ivanhoe, and 
Kenilworth. His miscellaneous works are,—Tales of a 
Grandfather, Life of Napoleon, and History of Scotland. 
His novels are mainly historical, giving very nearly a 
correct picture of the times they represent. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF HISTORICAL NOVFLS. 


1187. Richard I., The Betrothed, a picture of the time 
of the third crusade. 

1198, Richard I., The Talisman, third crusade. 

1194. Richard L., Ivanhoe, reign of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Saxons, Normans, Knights Templars. 


Edward VI., ) Condition of the feudal] vassals; 

| Mary, The|the monastery struggling to 

meses? Monastery, | preserve itself and crush the 
| Elizabeth, | rising spirit of Protestantism, 


1567. Elizabeth, The Abbot, Story of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

1575. Elizabeth, Kenilworth, Elizabeth and her court, 

1620. James L:;'The Fortunes of Nigel; 
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1645-46. Charles I., A Legend of Montrose, Civil War. 


Cromwell, ) Woodstock, Royalists, and 
1652-60. ; Charles II., t Roandheads. 


1660-80. Charles II., Peveril of the Peak, Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, Popish Plot. 


1679-90. { i t Old Mortality, Covenanters 


1715. George L., Rob Roy, last armed attempt of the 
exiled Stuarts to recover the throne. 

1745. George II., Waverley, the Pretender, Insurrec- 
tion, Battle of Preston Pans. 

1770. George III., Redgawntlet, last eff ort of the Pre- 
tender to gain the throne. 








Ill. BRIEF EXTRACTS, 


1. Tears are the softening showers which cause the 
seed of heaven to spring up in the human heart. 

2. When a man has not a good reason for doing a 
thing, he has one good reason for letting it alone. 


8. Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken ! 


4. Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven, 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear su limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek,— 
*Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head. 


5. Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said? 
‘‘ This is my own, my native land !” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathes, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


6. ‘Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and wake 
merrily ourselves that we think on the other people’s 
sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, 
and we are for righting our ain wrongs and fighting our 
ain battles. But when the hour of trouble comes, and 
when the hour of death comes, that comes to high and 
low, then it isna what we hae dune for oursells, but 
what we hae dune for others, that we think on maist 
pleasantly.” 


7. The man whom I call deserving the name is one 
whose thoughts and exertions are for others rather than 
himself. 


8. But woe awaits a country when 
She sees the tears of bearded men, 


9. Treason seldom dwells with courage. 


10. Adversity is like the period of the former and the 
latter rain—cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and 
animal ; yet from that season have their birth the flow- 
ers, and the fruit, the date, the rose, and the pome- 
granate. 

11. Hope is brightest when it dawns from fear. 


12. Is death the last sleep? No; it is the final awak- 
ening. 


13. He who lacks strength must attain his purpose by 
skill. 


14. The race of mankind would perish did they cease 
to help each other ; all, therefore, that need aid, have a 
right to ask it of their fellow-mortals, 


15. Experience sees much that is doubtful, deceitful, 
false, and hollow. 


IV. EXTRACTS FOR RECITATION. 

Marmion and Douglas; Fitz James and Roderick ; 
Description of Minstrel, in opening of Lay of Last 
Minstrel; Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, ete., from 
Lady of the Lake. 


AUGUST. 


1, 
With faltering step the sweet mid-summer paused, 
Upon the last stair of the worn July. 
Behind her blushed the roses and before 
The sca: let poppies shimmered in the corn. 
From far-off woods a heated breath came past, 
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Blown from dark cedars and tall groves of pine ; 

Yet all its sweetness could not seem to soothe 

The bitterness of fair midsummer’s pain, 

Who felt her scepter slipping from her grasp, 

And saw one coming with his heated brows, 

Girt round with wheat-straws; bold young August 


brown. 
2. 


The weary August days are long; 
The locusts sing a plaintive song, 
The cattle miss their master’s call, 
When they see the sunset shadows fall. 
—E. C: STEDMAN. 


8. 


It is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass, 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmurs of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. 

—W. C. BRYANT. 


4, 


Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers—gray heliotrope, 
And white, sweet clover, and shy mignonette, 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus leads 
To the pervading symphony of peace. 

—J. G. WHITTIER. 


5. 


Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright summer! on thy livery of green, 
A tarnish as of rust, 
Dims thy late brilliant sheen: 
And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 
. —WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 


6. 


And lo! the sun is coming. Red as rust 
Between the latticed blinds his presence forms. 
A ruby ladder running up the wall; 

And all the dust printed with pigeon’s feet, 

Is reddened, and the crows that stalk anear 
Begin to trail for heat their glossy wings, 

And the red flowers give back at once the dew, 
For night is gone, and day is born so fast, 

And is so strong, that, huddled as in flight, 
The fleeting darkness paleth to a shade, 

And while she calls to sleep and dreams ‘’ Come on,’ 


Suddenly waked, the sleepers rub their eyes, 


Which having opened, lo! she is no more. 


—JEAN INGELOW. 
q. 


Rejoice, ye fields, rejoice! and wave with gold, 
When August round her precious gifts is flinging; 
Lo! the crushed wain is slowly homeward rolled; 
The sunburnt reapers jocund lays are singing. 
—RUSsKIN. 
8. 
The summer comes and the summer goes; 
Wild flowers are fringing the dusty lanes, 
The swallows go darting through fragrant rains, 
Then, all of a sudden—it snows. *. 
--T. B. ALDRICH. 
9. 
Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 
—THOMSON. 





VACATION SONG. 





My school-room lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars, 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My schoolbell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself like a schoolboy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own, delight, 





EEE 
My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 
How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks, 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget, 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


O, come! O, come! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate ; 
Of all the schoolrooms in east or west, 
The school of Nature I love the best. 


—KATHERINE LEE Barzs, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Ts 











ALABAMA. 


The state normal school at Florence will open under unusually 
favorable circumstances this fall. Miss Willie Allen, of Mont. 
gomery, who enjoys an enviable reputation for rare culture ang 
superior inteliectual attainments, and who is a talented musician 
and highly accomplished lady, has accepted a position, and wij 
undoubtedly prove a great attraction. The school will continue 
under the able management of Prof. T.J. Mitchell, who is rapidly 
raising it to the highest standard possible in normal training, He 
has become famous for his summer institute werk, and stands 
conspicuous among the educational evangelists of the country, 
In his tour through Alabama this summer, he has surpassed 
himself. 

CALIFORNIA. 

F. OC. Lusk, A. H. Crew, J. W. B. Montgomery, John Ridwell, 
and L. H. McIntosh, of Chico, have been appointed trustees of the 
Northern California normal school. 

There are now over 150 men employed On the site of the “Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, and it is said that nearly two hundred 
more will shortly be engaged. A large number of teams are en. 
gaged in excavating, and the foundation work is rapidly ad- 
vancing. 

The work on the state series of text-books progresses slowly. 
The funds appropriated seem to be nearly exhausted, and onlya 
small part of the work is complete. One of the leading San 
Francisco dailies has accused the retiring state printer of fraud, 
and intimated that the funds have been unduly squandered. 
That gentleman, however, bas just published a long communica- 
tion, iu the way of a denial, and supports his statement by figures 
now on file in the executive department. 

The beginning of the new fiscal year will probably witness the 
inauguration of the work on the branch normal school at Ubico, 
For some time it has been understood that General John Bid- 
well would donate land, water, etc., for the institution, but the 
forma] transfer to the state was made only a few daysago. The 
donation is estimated at $20,000. The building promises to be of 
the best, and a credit to the state. 

There has never be2n atime in the history of the state when 
more thorough instruction was given in the higher schools than 
now, but itis a noticeable fact that all do not avail themselves of 
the privileges offered. Our commencements in the high schools 
almost invariably show a large preponderance of young ladies. 
The boys leave the school to engage in business, or pass into the 
commervial schools without that thorough training which is best 
given in the public schools. c. M. 


COLORADO. 

The institute for the first institute district was held at Fort 
Collins. The institute was conducted by Supt. Aaron Gove, of 
Denver, assisted by the superintendents of Boulder, Larimer, and 
Weld counties. Among the instructors secured in addition to 
the above were Messrs. Copeland, of Greeley ; Webb, of Boulder; 
Remington, of Collins ; Thompson and Wilson, of Longmont, and 
Leighton, of Julesburg. 

Our neighbors “ beyond the river” in Pueblo are justly rejoic- 
ing over their school prospects. Supt. McClurg has had a “Jay 
off” for several months, and returns to his 014 post with renewed 
vigor and broad plans. The eighth annual register of the state 
agricultural college indicates a vigorous growth in that institu- 
tion. Dr. Ingersoll is the “right man in the right place” when 
he is engaged in industrial educational work. The alumni num- 
bers fourteen. Number of students last year 105. There are feo 
professors in the faculty. The state university had ninety-sit 
students last year, of whom eighteen were in the college classes. 
The new East Denver high school building is a magnificent 
structure, the best west of the Missouri River. 

A new Jesuit college has been located at Denver, The first 
building is 300 x 78, four stories high. It is to be built of stone, 
and in the *‘ Grecian-Tuscan style” as to finishings. 

At the National Educational Association we met the following 
representatives of the centennial state: Supt. Aaron Gove, East 
Denver; Supt. C. V. Parker, North Denver; Paul Hanus, prit- 
cipal West Denver high school; J. H. Baker, principal East 
Denver high school; B. R. Gass, superintendent of Durang® 
schools. 

Miss Nutter, principal of high school in South Pueblo, and Miss 
Laura Newton, a primary teacher, spent their vacation on the 
Pacific coast. 

Southern Colorado loses a good" school man, and our friends 
on the other side of the “ divide” gain an active worker in the 
person of Prin. E. C. Stevens, of Alamosa, who goes to Central 
City. OC. J. Hays is the newly elected principal of the North 
Denver high school. 


FLORIDA. 


Prof. Erwin, Prof. Felkel, and Mrs. Ingram conducted a very 
profitable institute at Bartow, July 25-Aug. 6. 


ILLINOIS. 


Randolph county institute began in Chester, August 1. It* 
condueted by Prof. T. B. Gréeenlaw, assisted by Miss Hattie ¥. 
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sawyer. ‘The institute will continue in session till August 23, 
when the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association begins. 


INDIANA. 


The twenty third annual session of the Wayne county teachers’ 
institute closed August 20. A systematic course of instruction 
was ably carried @gt by an efficient corps of instructors, among 
whom were: Pres. J. V. Coombs, of the Indiana normal college; 
prin. T. G. Alford, of the Indianapolis high school; Supt. W. F. 
L. Sanders, of the Cambridge City public schools; Miss Amanda 
Elliott, principal of the Frankfort high school; Prof. J. Y. 
reese, of Cambridge City, will conduct the exercises in music. 


IOWA. 


The fifteenth annual session of the Dubuque county teachers’ 
normal institute convened at Dubuque, August 15, for a two 
weeks’ session. An able corps of instructors has been engaged, 
and neither labor nor pains will be spared to make the coming 
session fully equal to any of its predecessors. 

The Humboldt county normal institute is being held in Hum- 
poldt, beginning August 15, and continuing three weeks. The 
instructors are: R. G. Saunderson, W. M. Martin, F. B. Warman, 
Abbie G. Hall. Lectures will be given by E. B. Warman, and 
George E. Little. 

NEBRASKA. 


The Douglas county teachers’ institute met in Omaha, Aug 15, 
und will continue two weeks. County Supt. Bruner was assisted 
by Mrs. Jennie E, Keysor, Miss Mary Strong, and Mr. H. E. Grimm, 
all of whom are leading educators of the county. 

It is our sad duty to record the death of Dr. Max Randall, late 
principal of the Millard schools. He was fatally injured ina rail- 
road wreck, and died July 16. His bereaved family have the 
hearty sympathy of the teachers of this county. 

C.unty Supt. Miss C. C. Covey conducts an institute, at Saint 
Paul, Howard county, beginning) August 22, and continuing till 
September 2. The services of 8S. A. Kendal] 0. F. Emerson, and 
Miss Ella Rooney have been secured as instructors. 


KANSAS, 


The eleventh term of Barton county normal institute opened 
August 8, and will continue until September 2. Professor H. W. 
fickle, and C. C. Wolfe are the instructors. 


KENTUCKY. 


E. 8. Clark, assisted by County Supt. 8. P. Albritton, and a 
large number of the teachers of Graves county, conducted an in- 
teresting institute at Mayfield, August 9-13. 


MISSOURI. 


Prof. J. E. Fellers conducted an institute at La Belle, August 
#13. Tbe program for each day was exhaustive, treating the 
most important topics of all the subjects included in the school 
course. 

The St. Charles county teachers’ normal institute closed 
August 12, after a very profitable session of four weeks. D. A. 
McMillan, superintendent of city schools, Mexico, conducted the 
institute. 

MICHIGAN. 


Shiawassee county institute will be held at Owosso, commenc- 
ing August 22, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The new building of the Pinkerton Academy at Derry was 
dedicated recently. The occasion was made a reunion of past 
scholars and teachers as well as friends of the institution gen- 
erally. The exercises included an oration by President Bartlett, 
of Dartmouth College, and short addresses by other distinguished 
gentlemen. Jn spirit and aim, in method and efficiency, this 
school 1s talking rank among the best. 

The present faithful and efficient management is to be en- 
couraged by largely increased facilities. The beautiful and com- 
modious new edifice is to be epened for use in September, and 
three instructors are to be added to the faculty, among them a 
very successful anf popular teacher of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

D. McClellan Kelsey, of Killingworth, Conn., has been elected 
instructor in music in Concord echools. He is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, has taught music in public 
schools, and uses the Holt system which Mr. Boyd introduced 
here, The salary of Miss Mary 8. Stubbs, assistant in the high 
school, has been increased to $600. 

Prof. George L. Kittredge, of Phillips Exeter Academy, who 
has been absent on a year’s tour in Europe, wili resume his duties 
the coming fall. Prof. George A. Wentworth will have an as- 
sistant in mathematics. C. B. Stetson will be retained ks instructor 
in Latin. Clarence Getchell will have charge of anew laboratory, 
to be erected immediately. 

Miss 0. Adelle Evers has resigned the position of principal of 
the training school at Manchester, to accept a similar place at 
Minneapolis, with a salary of $1,300. 

James H. Willoughby, the genial and able principal of the 
Dover high school, has been elected principal of the Nashua high 
school at a salary of $2,000. He was graduated from Dartmouth 
in the class of 1873, and has been teaching for nine years. 

Geo. W. Anderson has accepted the principalship of the Mt. 
Pleasant grammar school, in Nashua. 

Dartmouth students are acting as head waiters this summer at 
Wentworth Hall, and the Flume, Profile, Sunset Hill, and Fores: 


‘Hill Houses; and as clerks at the Flume, Profile, and Look-Off, 


Sunset Hill, and Oak Hill Houses, and Wentworth Hall. 
Otis Ayer, M. D., of Le Seur, Minn., bas sent his check for $25 
for prizes for the students of the New Hampton Institution. 
Prof. H. B. Dow has resigned as principal of Proctor Academy 
at Andover, and has been appointed acting principal of the 
Woburn, Mass., high school. 


State Correspondent. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 
NEW YORK. 
Institutes will be held as follows: 
Dare, County. PLACE. INSTRUCTOR. 


ae 29, Tompkins, Ithaca, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 

po 29, Ist ist. Lewis, Port Leyden, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 
Ug. 29, Ist dist. Otsego, Cooperstown, Prof. Isaac H. Stout. 

ANg.20, 2d dist. Otsego, Oneonta, Dr. J. H. French. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Waynesburg summer normal was a marked success. Prof. 
Thomas Miller, Prof. E. D. Stewart, and Prof. A.I. P. Rinehart 
were the instructors. The work throughout was characterized 
by a deep enthusiasm, and a thorough knowledge of normal 
methods. 

VIRGINIA. 

Mr. George McKendrie Bain, a master of arts of the state uni- 
versity, has resigned his position in the Kenmore bigh school, at 
Amherst Court House, to accept a similar position in the Rugby 
school, near Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. William G. Jones has been elected principal of the Madison 
school, in Richmond, vice John A. Cunningham, who was re- 
cently appointed principal of the state female pormal school, at 
Farmville. Mr. Jones isan alumnus of Richmond College, and 
has filled the position of principal of schools at Gordonsville and 
Williamsburg, in this state, at Rich Mountain, N. C., and Abbe- 
ville, 8. C. 

The public school authorities at Steunton are moving in the 
direction of better and more comfortable buildings for the chil- 
dren of that city. They have just decided to erect a number of 
new buildings of the most improved style. One of them is to be 
built at once, and is to cost about $15,000. Staunton has a popu- 
lation of only eight thousand. In addition to its public schools 
there are five female seminaries in the town. 

Prof. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, is spending the sum- 
mer in England, visiting his distinguished and venerable father. 

It is expected that President Cleveland will accept the invita- 
tion of the authorities of the University of Virginia to spend 
several days at that institution on his return from his western 
trip. 

The state board of education met in Richmond last week and 
elected Prof. J. A. Cunningham, of Richmond, principal of the 
female state normal school, at Farmville, vice Dr. Wm. H. Ruff- 
ner, who has accepted the position of state geologist of Alabama. 
Miss Madeline Mapp, of Accomack, has been elected teacher of 
music in the same school. 

Dr. John L. Buchanan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, made arrangements to hold nine norma! institutes during 
the summer—five for white and four for colored teachers. The 
one at Wachapreague, for the teachers in tide-water Virginia, 
closed last Friday, after a most successful session of four weeks 
Prof. Henry R. Sanford, of New York, the leading conductor, 
was assisted by Prof. Frank P. Brent, principal of the Onancock 
Academy ; Pr°f. T. M. Taylor, of the Miller school of Albemarle, 
and Miss Madeline Mapp, of the Farmville normal school. Prof. 
Sanford is now conducting an institute at Farmvilie. Other in- 
stitutes are now in session at Fredericksburg, Pearisburg, Stras- 
burg, Petersburg, Lynchburg, Culpeper, and Wytheville, the 
four last numed being for colored teachers. Never before in the 
history of the state have so many normals been held in one sum- 
mer. The work done in these institutes is very practical, con- 
sisting of instruction in subject matter and methods. 

Prof. John H. Wheeler, bas been compelled, on account of ill- 
health, to resign the chair of Greek in the University of Virginia. 
He is a comparatively a young man, and held the position only 
for four years. He is a native of Massachusetts, and came to the 
university from Bowdoin College. He is a distinguished graduate 
of Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and the University of Leipsic, Ger- 
many, having taken the degree of Ph.D. at the two last namcd 
universities. 


Onancock. FRANK P. BRENT. 





The question of successorship to the presidency of the 
Mormon Church, made vacant by the death of Jobn 
Taylor, has been settled temporarily by the appearance 
of an address signed by Wilford Woodruff, president of 
the apostles. 


Some years ago, when Rev. J. C. Hiden, D.D., was 
pastor in one of the ‘Blue Grass” cities, the head- 
quarters of ‘‘ blooded” horses and ‘‘ Bourbon” whiskey, 
there was to be a grand Thanksgiving service at the 
church. Two Methodist, two Presbyterian, two Baptist, 
and two ‘*Campbellite” churches were all to unite in 
this service. One of the deacons came to Mr. Hiden’s 
study and said, “‘ Doctor, our ladies are thinking of 
decorating the pulpit-stand with the principal produc- 
tion's of the country, and they don’t want to do any- 
thing that you would not approve; so they have sent 
me to ask you what you think of it.” After some reflec- 
tion, the pastor said, ‘‘ I don’t much like it ; we have no 
convenient place for a Mambrino Patchin colt, {and I 
don't think a barrel of whiskey would look well on the 
stand.” They did not decorate, 





Dr. BALLIET AS AN EpucaTor.—In a recent issue of 
the ScHooL JOURNAL the editor, in speaking of educa- 
tors capable of teaching pedagogy, mentioned Col. 
Parker, and requested the readers to name six < thers, 
Foremost with the best of the list must rank the name 
of Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, city superintendent of the 
schools of Reading, Pa. Asa thinker, Dr. Balliet pos- 
sesses the rare and inestimable faculty of clear, finished, 
and sparkling thought; and the many masterly dis- 
courses which he has delivered to teachers’ institutes 
and state associations throughout the Union give evi- 
dence of his mental vigor, clearness, and industry. As 
a scholar, his work bears the impress of a thorough 
underctanding of the Latin, Greek, Semitic, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac languages. Having graduated at 
Franklin and Marshall College and the Yale Divinity 





School, his scholastic training has been supplemented 





by active and practical work as a borough principal, 
professor of Greek aud Latin, county superintendent, 
professor of pedagogy and psychology, and city super- 
intendent. The title of Doctor of Philosophy was 
recently conferred upon him by Franklin and Marshall 
College, and to none more worthily could it have been 
bestowed. Dr. Balliet, then, is named as one of seven 
of the ablest pedagogical and psychological thinkers 
that the United States affords. WILL 8. Monroe. 


A TEACHER’S RECREATION. 





By H. R. SANFORD. 

An editorial appeared in the JouRNAL some weeks since advis- 
ing teachers to take an excursion somewhere during vacation. 
I believe that your advice is wise. Evena short trip will be of 
immense benefit to our bard working teachers. They need a 
change of air and scenes. Though the income is small, it will pay 
to “ get out,” and I know of nothing which, for the amount of 
money expended, will give as much profit and real enjoyment as 
an excursion from New York to Norfolk or Richmond, on the 
Old Dominion steamships. I have now taken the trip between 
New York and Norfolk five times, every time on the Roanoke. 
These steamers are specially fitted up for the comfort of the 
passengers; the meals are excellent and the officers are courte- 
ous. Capt. Couch, of the Roanoke, isa general favorite. While 
he is a skillful and trusted officer, who has been on the sea almost 
all his life, he is remarkable for his genial manner. His 
passengers soon regard the Roanoke as home, and the captain’s 
stock of humor is inexhaustible, 

No matter how hot it is on land, it is always cool and com fort 
able on these trips, and the sea air is thoroughly invigorating. 

From Norfolk interesting excursions can be made to Fortress 
Monroe at Old Point Comfort, to the Hampton Colored and 
I dian Industrial and Normal School, etc. 

The steamer continues up the James River to Richmond pass- 
ing many historic places, and going through the famous Dutch 
Gap, commenced by Gen. Butler during the war. 

At Richmond a visit to the capitol built before the Revolution, 
to Libby Prison, and other interesting points, can be made before 
the return of the steamer. 

The cost this summer is exceedingly low. A ticket from New 
York to Norfolk and return costs but $13, and to Richmond and 
return but $1 more, i.c., $14 for the round trip, giving two days 
and two nights on the ocean, and nearly as much time on the 
James River. 

From Norfolk I crossed the bay to Cape Charles, thence by rail 
to Keller, on the New York, Phila., and Norfolk R. R., and by 
stage to Wachapreague,a young and growing town, on an inlet 
from the sea. 

My ostensible object was to conduct two state normal insti- 
atutes, but I take this southern work quite as much for recreation 
and recuperation. 

Wachapreague inlet extends iniand more than five miles, so 
that vessels sail directly from New York to the dock at this place. 

One can here enjoy sailing, fishing, shooting, and surf bathing. 
I engaged in all but the shooting. Everybody has a sailboat, and 
everybody is a sailor, and at times, a fishermat,and I can 
assure you that my spare time was spent upon the water witha 
keen relish. Dr. G. W. LeCato, a royally good man with whom I 
boarded, had a fine sail-boat and the necessary appliances for 
fishing, including shark fishing. 

My first trip was in Capt. Stiles’ large cat-boat; quite a party 
were on board, including several ladies. We don’t spend halfa 
day hunting for bait as we do when we fish in our inland fresh 
waters, but simply go ashore anywhere and gather a pail of mus- 
cles, which furnish excellent bait. Then we immediately catch 
plenty of crabs, which also serve for bait. 

The doctor and I left the large boat in a boat so small that the 
captain told the doctor not to shift his tobacco or we would go 
over. One of the first fish I caught was a large skate. 

We soon had en ordinary wooden pail full of fish. With the 
skate, our shark hooks were baited, and a shark was caught 
weighing about 75 pounds, not a large one, but a lively specimen. 
They are hauled up to the boat and killed with a lance. 

I had just been reading the statement of the U.S. Fish Com- 
missioner that be had found sharks good eating, so we had some 
of this one for breakfast next morning. Seven of us ate shark, 
and, if properly prepared, it is not a bad dish. I saved the jaws 
of this one. We, that day, caucht eleven varieties of fish ; one of 
the best is the hog fish, so called from the noise it makes when 
thrown into the boat: the sound isa close imitation of the grunt- 
ing of a pig. 

On the island at the inlet isa U. S. life saving station. The 
beach here is fine for surf bathing. We caught severa! sharks, 
though I saw nothing to equal some shark stories which people 
solemnly assert to be true, ¢.g., on one occasion, a fishermen see- 
ing a large shark in a small opening extending inland, ran his 
boat across the opening, hoping to thus prevent the shark from 
escaping with the ebbing tide. The shark, however, upset the 
boat, and chewed one of the man's legs, when he, extricating 
himself, sprang astride the shark’s back, stuck his thumbs into 
the fish’s eyes and rode him to death, up and down the inlet. 

Again, they eay that they bad a shark, some ten feet long, across 
the bow of their boat, and had removed bis heart and liver, when 
suddenly he flopped into the water and swam away. You see 
that shurks are rather lively. By the way, their hearts are very 
small and their livers very large. I found the heart cf the shark 
weighing 75 Ibs. was only one inch and a-half trom apex to base. 
The shape is much like a grain of buckwheat. Each lobe of its 
liver was about 21 inches long, and three inches wide. 

The village of Wachapreague was founded about thirteen years 
ago by Mr. Powell, whose son, Mr. Ned Powell, now a leading 
merchant of the town, was one of my genial sailing and fishing 
companions. I left the place with regret, realizing that my stay 
of four weeks with its kind people had been of great benefit 
to me. 

If any of your readers desire genuine health-giving recreation, 
let them spend a few weeks with the hospitable people of Wacb- 


 apreague, on the Virginia coast, 
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~ Book DEPARTMENT. 


INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC FOR THE PUBLIC ScHOOLs. Ginn & 

Goupeny, Publishers. Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

pp. 

The need of early training in music has always been 
recognized as an indispensable part of educational train- 
ing, and this little pamphlet is designed to show why mu- 
sic should be studied in the schools, giving seven reasons 
why it should be taught, at the same time showing that 
music, unlike other branches, becomes immediately useful. 
The discussion of what system shall be adopted is carried 
ou with the origin of the ‘‘ National Music Course,”’— 





books and readers to be used with their descriptions, are | peg 


also given, with testimonials in regard to the ‘‘ National 
Music Course.”’ This little pamphlet, in a small space, 
contains much valuable and useful information. 


EDUCATIONAL Mosaics. By Thomas J, Morgan. Boston: 
Silver, a & Co., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street. 
270 pp. $1.50. 


Th's volume, re by General Morgan, is unlike 
anything before published in peep core terature, per- 
haps, and for that reason will take a distinctive place with 
teachers and educators. It consists of selections on edu- 
cational topics from the writings of more than two hun- 
dred authors, mostly modern, and represents the best 
educational thought. 

Upon examination the book will be seen to give 
evidence of wide research; the selectiors are made with 
taste and good judgment, and bear largely upon the living 
educa‘ional questions of the day,—some will be sen to 
contain great literary merit, and ail are practical. The 
selections are grouped together in a convenient form, aud 
embrace bits of wisdom, philosophy, and o<preeee hap- 
pily put together. The writers, from Aristotle down, 
represent those who have been most active in the best edu- 
cational, literary, and religious thought. It is an ex- 
cellent work to place in normal and grammar schools, for 
critical study, analysis, and parsing. The volume is well 
— ed and bound, and wi | be a valuable addition to any 

brary. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS. As related by Thomas 
Did,mus. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
ham. 448pp. $1.50. 

The purpose of this book from Mr. C'arke’s gifted pen is 
to reproduce the tines in which Jesus appeared, the char- 
acters who surrounded him,—with the opinions, beliefs, 
and prejudices of the Jewish sects and people. It has 
been the aim of the author to bring Jesus before us, as he 
appeared to the people of his own day,—a prophet full of 
divine power, yet aman among men The book comprises 
the results of many years’ study of the life of the Lord 
Jesus, and may be considered a brief commentary on the 
four gospels. The method adopted in this work is that 
one in which Jesus was regarded by those around him as a 
remarkable man, inspired by God,—a great prophet, but 
yet, jike all preceding prophets, simply human. The 
author also gives a picture of the time, the geography of 
the country, the customs of the synagogue and temple 
the teaching of Philo, and tbe determined proselytism of 
the Pharisees. The “studies” are arranged in narrative 
form, that the imagination may be assisted in reproducing 
the one central figure,—identifying the thought with 
a single person, aad following him through his experiences. 
The author does not expect that all his readers will be 
satisfiei with his presentation of Jesus, but that will not 
interfere with the merit of the work, which will be ac- 
knowledged by all. It is written in a peculiarly pleasant, 
— style, both fascinating and entertaining to the last 

egree. ; 


ScHOOL Sones, Primary—Nos. 1, 2, 3,--combined. By 
H. W. Fairbank. ro} The Interstate Publishin 
Company. Boston: 30 Franklin Street. 96 pp. 2 
cents, 


This little book is full of the sweetest melodies adapted 
to choice words. It is divided into three parts,—the son 
are all of an easy nature, and any primary teacher will 
delighted with it. Most of the songs have been written 
ey for this collecton, by well known teachers ; 
among them will be found several pages of “ blackboard 
music,” and a dozen or more “‘ motion songs.” 


First YEAR IN LATIN.—By George Stuart, A.M. Phila- 
delphia : Eldredge & Brother, No. 17 North Seventh St. 
272 pp. 95 cents. 


The title of this book is intended to indicate what may 
be accomplished by the average student in one year. The 
book is the result of many friendly suggestions, and 
among its other meritorious features it con exercises 
on the inflections and the principal rules of syntax; also 
extracts from Cesar’s Gallic War, with special and gen- 
eral vocabularies and notes. Other special points of inter- 
est found in this volume, show the verb to be introduced 
after the second declension,—special vocabularies given 
to accompany the exercises, and complete vocabularies 
at the end of the book. This volume will be found essen- 
tially a drill-book, as constant practice and repetition are 
the principles relied upon to mgert that freedom in the 
use of forms and constructions. The extracts from Cesar 
will be found sufficient to prepare the student for a sys- 
tematic reading of the Gallic War. It has been the aim of 
the author to secure every Latin phrase or sentence 
directly from a Latin author, or base it upon good classical 
usage,—also, every English phrase or sentence to be 
translated into Latin is either an actual translation from a 
Latin author or is based upon similar usage. 


PsycHo.ocy. The Motive Powers, Emotions, Conscience, 
Will. By James McCosh, D,D., LL.D., Lit. D. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 267 pp. ’ $1.50. 


This volume opens with a brief introduction, stating the 
distinction between the cognitive and motive powers. 
Having treated of the cognitive powers in a previous vol- 
ume, the author unfolds in t»is the character of the motive 

wers, including the feelings, affections, sentiments, and 

eart, as distinguished from tne intellect, the understand- 
ing, the reason, the head. He adopts the common division 
of the facultie: as adopted by Kant, viz.: cognitive feeling 
and will, and divides the feelings into emotions and con- 
science,—naming also the motive powers as emotions, 
conscience, and the will. His aim on these 
subjects is not ersory of truth 


aot meri » but the. 4 
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and arguments of such a volume asthis. It is certain that 
Dr. McCosh has positive opinions and knows how to ex- 
ress them. He is no mystic,—in whatever he believes he 
s understood. He has sometimes been accused of dogma- 
tism, by the mystics, of superficiality, and by the agnostics 
of positivism,—but without discussing the torréctness of 
all his arguments and conclusions, it must be admitted 
that he has influenced philosophic thought among the 
English speaking people, as much, and perhaps more, than 
any man since Hamilton. The nature of the subject dis- 
cassed in this volame calls forth the highest powers of the 
——a thinker. Take for instance the distinction 
tween the emotions produced by the various kinds of 
—— showing how they are allied and how they differ, 
as well as the relations of the various forms of physical 
beauty to the kinds of intellectual, @sthetic, and spiritual 
uty. No well informed student of moral science will 
es ge this book, for it contains thoughts which, although 
not altogether original, are put in such a way asto com- 
mand the thoughtful attention of all students. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS Stories for Children and Child- 
Lovers. Bv Mary S Claude. Edited by Mary L. Avery 
with a Preface by Matthew Arnold. Boston: Published 
by Ginn & Co. 104pp. 50 cents. 

The subjects of the stories of which this book is com- 
posed, are drawn largely from nature, and among them 
are found “‘ The Thistle-Seed.” “‘The Bramble Story,” 
“The Winter Daisy,” ‘‘The Meadow,” “‘ The Bird of the 
Island,” ‘‘The Dreaming Flowers,’”’ ‘‘The Plant in the 
Tool-House.”’ 

The book opens with a ony pret iy written introduc- 
tion, by Matthew Arnold, in which he says that, for him, 
‘the main charm of these stories is in the breath of West- 
moreland which blows through them, as well as the nature, 
fable, humor, pathos, and morality found. There is some- 
thing for every taste, and it is well that America should 
possess and read them.” There is a charm in these 
stories especially for children, as there is nothing more at- 
tractive to them than nature presented in simple 
parables, and the author in a most happy manner has 
given nature a charming personality. 


PRACTICAL RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION : A Complete and 
Practical Discussion of Capital Letters, Punctuation, 
wrk ae Style, and Composition. By Albert N. 
Raub, A.M., Ph. D. Philadelphia: Raub & Co. 320 
pp. $1.20. 

The objeet aimed at by the author in preparing this 
work, has been to compile a treatise on the subject of 
rhetoric and composition that may lay claim to being en- 
tirely practical and teachable. For tpis reason each topic 
cr priuciple discussed is followed by copious exercises for 
practice. Nor does the author limit these exercises to 
selections alone, Criticisms of faulty expressions are re- 
quired as well as the construction of sentences, and 
pe which make a practical application of the princi- 
ples given Upon examination it will be seen that special 
attention has been given to punctuation and other essen- 
tials, which is a most commendable feature of the book. 
In rhetoric proper, the subject is discussed logically under 
the topics,—words, sentences, paragraphs, and figurative 
language. The author lays no claim to recent discoveries 
in the field of rhetoric, but has simply tried to arrange the 
materials at hand in such a manuer as to produce a useful 
text-book on the subject. On aécount of its eminently 
= character, it is especially commended to 
teachers. 


ELECTRICITY AND LIFE; or, The Electro-Vital Theory of 
Nature. By Edward C. Towne, B.A. Cambridge: 
Charles W. Sever, University bookstore. 


The author has designed to present a summary statement 
of the main points of a new system of nature or natural 
history of creation, not embracing minor points involved. 
and not to any extent indicating the- evidence of admitted 
facts, the consent of high authorities in science and the 
course of reasoning, on which the author’s conclusions are 
based, which will be fully set forth in a larger work. The 
main points in his system are the electrical character of 
animation or vitality in both animals and plants; the 
making, maintenance, and operation of all function and 
structure in living things by electrical agency introduced 
through the oxygen of respiration, and the origin of varia- 
tions and of true species, and evolutionary ascent in cre- 
ation, not by means of natural selection, but upon a method 
of natural creation which results from the electrical con- 
ditions of all living forms, and which, the author claims, 


upon the Darwinian hypotheses. The theory will un- 
doubtedly receive the attention of scientific men every- 
where ; for, if the hypothesis on which the whole research 
turns, that of the electrical function of the oxygen of res- 
es is accepted, it introduces an amount of new 

owledge never before reached in a single stage of re- 
search. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PALESTINE 

TEXAS, 1887. J. E. Rodgers, Superintendent. 

Itis gratifying to the friends of education to see so many 
ood results foliowing the work of educators in the South, 
and the progress in Palestine may be taken asa fair sample 
of the progress all over that section of the country. n- 
ning in 1881 with an enrollment of 250 white and 75 
colored pupils, the number bas increased until there are 
now 420 white and 147 colored pupils. The present facili- 
ties are adequate for the accommodation of all the children 
of the city, and such improvements as time and experience 
may suggest will make the schools equal to any in the 
interior of the state. The success of the schools has been 
marked in spite of the fact that the city ws recently visited 
by a terrible scourge, which attacked everybody, irrespect- 
ie of meae speeien, ee most oer rg oy is het 

e people of the c ve generously supported the pu 
lic Teak and have actually pieced the school-house at 
every man’s door. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Houghton Mifflin & Co, will publish early in the falla hymn 
and tune book for congregational use, edited by Profs. Harris 
and Tucker, of Andover. 

“Through the year with the Poets,” edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams, forms 12 bijou books of te months, of about 130 pages 
each, published by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

Putnam's Sons have in press an edition de luxe of “Sleepy 

Hollow” and ** Wolfert’s Roost,” illustrated by a series of photo- 





gtayure reproductions of the scenes on the Hudson that 
pang Se am ete eo 


makes evolution vastly easier, and quicker, and surer than | } 


Sidney Luska contributes the complete novel for Lippincoty’s of 
August, under the title of “ A Land of Love.” It deals wi 
Bohemian life among the Americans in the Latin Quarter jy 
Paris: 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, late ty removed from Rochester ty 
this city, has an office at 29 Park Row. It isaashandsome pypjj. 
cation, and appears to be enjoying a fair degree of prosperity, 
Mr. Frank P. Smith is the editor. 


“The Harpers bave issued a novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison, ep. 
titled, *‘ Bar Harbor Days.”’ It isa very attractive story. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is now on her third visit t 
Englan4, which she left when fourteen years of age. She rp. 
ceives much distinguished attention. 


Mr. Edgar Faweett’s novel, **Tae Confessions of Claud” 
(Ticknor & Co., $1.50), has a good plot, worked out with a ruggeg 
kind of power that becomes at times melodramatic and sengg- 
tional. 


Iliustrations for books are being made in black and white, 
those in colors seeming to have lost favor with publishers, ey. 
cepting when they are made with exceptional originality ang 
beauty. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have been made the American agents for 
the London Journal of Education, a monthly record and review, 


Recent additions to Cassell’s National Library are: Vol. I. of 
White's * Natural History of Selbone,” Patmore’s * The Angel of 
the House,” Raleigh’s “ Discovery of Guiana,” and (in one 
volume), De Quincy's “ Murder as a Fine Art,” and * The Eng. 
lish Mail Coach.” 


Thomas Nast is collecting, to issue in book form, many of the 
cartoons that have been published in Harper’s Weekly. 


In the famous women series Roberts Brothers have published 
a life of Miss Siddons, by Nina A. Kennard. This will prove very 
interesting to a large class of readers, as much is said about pec- 
ple of distinction with which that famous lady was acquainted, 


With the commencement of another year’s school-work 
every teacher should have, in connection with her profes. 
sional paper, one that is more especially devoted to general 
information and literature suitable for supplementary use 
in class work Onr TREASURE TROVE is especially designed 
to supply just the character of reading suitable for the 
purpose named. The general testimony of teachers who 
are acquainted with it is, that they find every number 
largely supplements the reg lar text-book in every study 
thev are teaching. Thousands of teachers are taking it for 
their own use ; also many schools nse i* for supplementary 
reading. Supervisor Metcalf, of the Boston schools, says 
of TREASURE-TROVE : “ It is helpfu! to the teachers as well 
as to the pupils. L[read it with much interest, and have re 
peatedly called the attention of our teachers to it as a 
magazine they could vse with advantage and profit.” 
TREASURE-TROVE is $1.00a year: 75 cents in clubs of 10 or 
over. With the JouRNAL for $3.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES. 


The most important paper on “The Economic Disturbances 
Since 1873,” written by David A. Wells, appears in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for August. “ Astronomy with an (pera- 
Glass,” is contanued in this "umber, and Andrew D. White 
concludes his account of the astonishing su ions of the 
middle ages, respecting diabolical influence in the production of 
storms. Charles 8. Ashley has an article on “ Educational En- 
dowments.” The July Wide Awake contains plenty of inter- 
esting matter, including an article on what sort of a boy George 
Washington was, a peep at the Harvard Aunerx, a picture story 
of animals and their animal friends, and a continuation of Charlies 

Craddock's story. “* Improving Grounds ’”’ and * Snail 
Fruit Culture,” are among the articles in Vick’s Magazine for 
July. As usual this excellent publivation containsa large amount 
of interesting matter for lovers of flowers. “On the March,” 
in the July Ue eea| isa novel description of a soldier's experien- 
ces. Remington illustrates the paper with pen and ink sketches. 
“Twelve Days Without a Sunset,” is a fine link in the travel 
series. Stevens continues his bicycle journey. and W..J Hender- 














son treats of “Long Branch es a Summer Resort.” The 

American zine for August contains the following ar- 

ticles: * Ve la,” by Dr. W. #. Hutchinson: “A Few English 

Wayside " by Theodore H. Mead; * The Supreme Court of 

the United States,” by Z. L. White; “ Village» ” by Julian 

Hawthorne; ** Recent Methods of Education,” by Col. I. Edwards 
e. 





Clark Spelling is a magazine d-voted to the simplification 
of English Orenoarepey. It is the official organ of the Spelling 
e pages of the magazine in some degree 

exemplify the reform advocated, as in many words su 
rs are may ey “ep pe Jobn F. Weir contributes an 
article pleading for the spread of skilied labor to Seribner’s Mag- 
azine for Au Prof. Shaler shows in the article on “The 
Instability of the Atmosphere,” from uctions of photo- 
graphs,that there are grades of deatruction from center to cir- 
cumference of tornadoes. Other interesting features of the 
number are the installment of Harold Frederic’s seria] ‘ Seth's 
Brother’s Wife;” Mrs. L. W. Champney’s sketch * Father Acacio’s 
Little Game;” and H. H: Boyesen’s story “ A Perilous Incognito.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue, Course of Study, and Rules and Regulations of 
Mound City (Mo.), Graded Schools, 1887-8, 


Speech of Senor Don Mathias Romero, Mexican minister at 
Washington, read at the 65th anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
Grant, in Washington, April 25, 1887. 

Annual Catalogue of the Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C., 
1886-7, Rev. D. J. Satterfield, President. 


THE RESORTS OF COLORADO.—Colorado has become famous 
for its marvelous gold and silver production, for its pictur- 
esque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its mining towns and 
camps, its massive mountains, with their beautiful greep-verd- 
ured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and awe-inspiring canons, 
together with its hot and cold mineral springs and baths, and its 
healthful climate, are attracting, in greater numbers each year, 
tourists, invalids, pleasure and business seekers from all parts 
of the world, 

The journey from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis and other 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. stations to Denver (the great 
distributing point for Colorado), if made over the Burlington 
Route (C., B. & Q. R. R.). will be as pleasant and gratifying as it is 
possible for a railroad trip tobe. At all principal ticket offices 
will be found on sale, during the tourist season, round-trip tickets, 
via this popular route, at low rates to Denver, Colorado Spring 
and ‘Pueblo, Colorado. When'ready to start, call on your nearest 
‘titket agent, or address Paul Morton, General Passengcr and 
Ticket Agent C.,B. &Q. BR. B., Chicago, Til.. 
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fe APPLETONS’ 
OUNCEMENTS! 


Latest F:ducational /ssues. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


APPLETONS' INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS, by James Jononnor. 


{ Part I. Stories of the Olden Time. 
IV. 4; Part Il. Ten Great Events in History. Now ready. Introduction 
price, 54 cents. 


V. How Nations Grow and Decay. 

















|. Grandfather’s Stories. 
Il. Stories of Heroic Deeds. Now-ready. .Introduction price, 30 cents. 


| Part I. Stories of Our Country. 
III. | Part Il. Stories of Other Lands. 


APPLETONS’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Prepared on a new and original plan. Richly illustrated with engravings, diagrams, and maps in color, and including a separate chapter on the geological 
history and the physical features of the United States. 





BY 
ohn DO. Quackenbos, A/M., M.D. W. Le Conte Stephens, Ph.D. Nathaniel L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D. 
’ ’ ’ 
Adjunct Professor of the English uage and Liter- Professor of Physics, Packer Collegiate Inst. Lecturer in Botany, Columbia College. 
ature, Goluffibia College, New York, Literary Editor. William.H. Dall. 
: National Museum. Ceo. F. Kunz. 

John S. Newberry, ‘M:D., LL.D. Of the United States > F . " 
Professor of Geology end Palwontology, Columbia| Henry Cannett. Gem Expert and Mineralogist with Messrs. Tiffany & 
College. Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Co., New York. 

Charles H. Hitchcock, Ph.D. Survey. 

Professor of Geotogy and Mineralogy, Dartmouth|C. ‘Hart Merriam, M.D. Lieut. George M. Stoney. 
College. . Ornithologist of the Department of Agriculture. Naval Department, Washington. 








The unique and valuable features embodied in Appletons’ New Physical Geography place it at once in advance of any work of the kind heretofore published. 
The corps of scientific specialists enlisted in the preparation of this book, presents an array of talent never before umted in the making of a single text-book. 
The interest of Teachers everywhere must at once be aroused when it is known that such a work is on the market. 


Introduction price, $1.60. 


APPLETONS’ NEW ARITHMETICS. 





TWO VOLUMES. MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. PHILOSOPHICALLY TREATED. 

I, Numbers Tlustrated. II. Numbers Applied, ‘ 

And applied in Language, Drawing, and Reading Lessons. And Arithmetic for A Complete Arithmetic for all Grades. Prepared on the Inductive Method, with 

Primary Schools. many new and especially practical features. 

By ANDREW J. RICKOFF and E. C. DAVIS. By ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 
Introduction price, 36 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 
. . . . 7 

A Treatise on Surveying. Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in French. 

COMPRISING THE THEORY AND |THE PRACTICE. By W. M. GILLEsPIE, Based on the succesful Cumulative Method. 

LL.D. ‘Revised and enlarged by Capy StaLgy, President of Case School of Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 

Applied Science. With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and various Tables, ’ 

Introduction |Price, $3.00. Keep s Greek Lessons. 
. Prepared to accompany the Grammar of Hadley and Allen. 
Walker's Health Lessons. i antl Cobh Introduction; Price, $1.20. 
yeiology for Primary Classes. uction price, ents. ’ . on ae 

Wood's C ion First Read Gates’s Latin Word-Building. 

00 $ ompanion Irs ba er. An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. 

A Supplementary Work for first-reader grades. Introduction Price, 84 Cents, 

Introduction Price, 18 Cents. ’ ’ . 
B '¢-First:Baok of Chemi Harkness’s Caesar's Commentaries. 
rewster S rst 0 0 emistry. New Pictorial Edition. The most attractive edition of Cesar ever published in 
A Course of Simple Experiments for Beginners. this country. 
Introduction Price; 66 Cents. Introduction Price, $1.20. 


Johonnot’s Curious Flyers, Creepers,-and-Swimmers. Bain’s English Composition and Rhetoric. 


An Additional volume of ‘The Natural History Readers.” No. 3. - Intern ediate. Enlarged Edition. Part First: ro eta eee ELEMENTS OF STYLE, 
Introduction Price, 40 Cents. Introduction Price, $1.20. 


Bowen's Astronomy by Observation. Bain’s On Teaching English. 


WITH DETAILED EXAMPLES, AND AN INQUIRY INTO THE DEFINITION 


| R Sniverse Price, $1.00. OF POETRY. 
Laurie’s Rise of Universities. I erg prensa 
Volume IIL, “International Education Series.” Greenwood’s -Principles of Education Practically 


Retail Price, $1.50. 


Morrison's <Ventilation -and -Watming of *Sehool|  APPlled. sn oo 
Buildings. Krusi’s -Analytic» Manual: of Drawing. 


Vol. IV. of “‘ The International Education Series.” Revised and enlarged. 
Retail Price, 75 Cents. Introduction Price, 60: Cents. 


OTHER NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 
Sample copies for examination; forwarded postpaid, to teachers or school officers at, the introduction price. .Send for price list, full descriptive catalogue, 
Edueational Notes, etc. 


D, APPLETON.&.CO., NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA,-AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
#1; six for #5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 

“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 
pression. 

In response to the request for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book has been enlarged by the 
addition of one hundred pages of the choicest 
selections, affording the widest range of practice 
in the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
which are fully treated in the body of the work. 





Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, - $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, - - ay is) 


Exchange price, - - - 60 
These are the prices direct, and not through 


the Booksellers. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 


Correspondence solicited. 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


MACMILLAN & C038 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS, 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy....@1.10 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 1.1 





Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... 7 

Jeyon’s Klementary Lessons in Logic........ .40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 


Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy..... 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$250a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 
duced at less than one-third the price of the 
‘ original.’""—Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.—Address HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., 
42 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bieecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 


“ World at Home Readers.” 
Their catalogue will be sent free to py See - 
ks 


dress and contains a large prpportion of 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 






















How to Cure 
? Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the 
CuTicuURA 
Ww &'°7 REMEDIES. 


TPORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood with loss of bair, from infancy to old 
age, are cured by the CurrcURA REMEDIES. 
CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease- 
sustaining elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflaromation, clears the skin and 
eu of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the 
Ir. 


CuTrouRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
is indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby 
humors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. 
CurTricuRA REMEDIES are great skin uti- 


ers. 

Sola everywhere, Price, CuTICcURA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; ResOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTgeR 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co. N, Mass. 

2 Send for “ How to cure Skin Diseases.” 


‘TED with the lovliest delicacy is the skin 
TIN bathed with ¢.<;r1cuRA MEDICATED Soap, 








Re oees oil cakes ee 


THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


0 | Those not having seen the book will find 





tion of{new, and the repairing of old school | 
houses, will be pleased to have the firm | 
of H. McShane & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
called to their attention, as this firm fur- 
nishes schools with bells of pure copper 
or tin, highly recommended for sweetness 
off tone and durability, and also fire 
alarms, especially adapted to school 
houses, at special prices. This is an old 
and well-established firm who warrant all 
their goods to be as represented. 


All progressive teachers will be inter- 
ested in the announcement that Messrs. 
Clark & Maynard are about toissue anew 
Grammar School History by Prof. Ander- 
son, whose history of some years since 
was so remarkable a success. It is con- 
fidently believed that the forthcoming 
volume will be equally well adapted to 
the present needs of teachers. The book 
is to be new throughout, and will be pro- | 
vided with accurate maps, artistic cuts, | 
and full geographical, and biographical | 
topics, chronological summaries, tabu- 
lated reviews, examination questions and 
appendix. About360 pages. Teachers are 
strongly advised, before buying or chang- 
ing histories, to examine this new book. 





In these days of inventions and wonders 
we are not surprised at anything that is 
of value and needful, and at the same 
time handy to have around. But we are 
surprised that B. F. Brown & Co., who 
advertise in another column, should place 
on the market such excellent French 
dressing and satin polish for ladies’ and 
childrens’ shoes. It is found in every shoe 
store. If not, send for it. 


Notwithstanding that the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
and Students’ Library,” published by T. 
8. Denison, of Chicago, has been before 
the public for five years, it still continues 
to meet with a large sale. The book em- 
bodies the best ideas and methods written 
by teachers of national reputation, and 
contains thousands of questions in thirty 
different branches, and is endorsed by a 
large number of state superintendents. 


it to their advantage to send for circular 
to the publisher. 


The National School of Elocution and 
Oratory of Philadelphia has secured com- 
modious and elegant quarters at 1124 Arch 
St., where they cordially invite their 
friends and patrons, when in the city, to 
callon them. The School is one of the 
best, if not the best, of that line in the 
country, and their publications are highly 
spoken of by those competent to judge. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of 
87 Franklin Street, Boston, have opened a 
depository and agency of their schoo!- 
books, at 1*5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Iil., and will have ready in September a 
new language book for grammar, union, 
and district schools, ‘‘Our Language: Its 
Use and Structure Taught by Practice and 
Example.” 


Ivison, Blakeman & Co. have greatly 
improved the entrance of their elegant 
office as and giving it a slight 
turn. e finish is in highly polished 
mahogany and oak. It attracts much 
attention. 


Brilliant Flenor Kirk, who ranks among the 
best of ee correspondents in her line, 
thus writes the News from Brooklyn, in refer- 
ence to certain fashions: 

The Worth manifesto in reference to unfashion- 
ableness of papesing waists is stirring things up 
at home and abroad. Whenit is nolonger stylish 
tocramp the liver and paralyze the heart, and 
pospiee® the rips, there may be a few more 
healthy women in the world. A fine figure is not 
to be despised, and it ought to be every woman’s 

rideto make herself as attractive as ible. 

ut Worthisrigbt about plump waists. They are 
be. uti ul, and skinn wolate are not. The popu- 
larity of Ferris’ Sense Corsetabroad as well 
as home, argues well for the evyoiution of 
women. | hese should properly be calied common 
sense wnists, use they button in front and 
have firm shoulder starps which takes the weight 
rom the hips, and are provided with different sets 
of buttons for the skirts. Their ones waists 

t 

Every woman who has at heart the interests of 
the race ought to be will to say a good word 
for its benefactors, and Ferris Bros., of New 
York, are benefactors indeed. 


Vacation Work 


a Ry = introduce bnpeored cont 
‘8. beral pay. Expenses - Setul ; 
dignified; consequential. Address with partic- 
ulars, Publisher, Whitestone, N.Y. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk. 
=School officers interested in construc-| D0 NOT DELAY { 


August 20, 1887, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





to Professorship Latin 


rough our Agency, ( 
de Mathematics, $1,600; Biology, + a ; Superintendency, $1,500 ; Lud 


1,000; Lady Assistant, $900; German an 
they will be very glad to assist us in fi/lin 
We have now on our books over O 


SUPERINTES DENCIES in Conn, $1 500; Mass. 
sta: Hews ort, 91.905, $1,400, $1,100, $1,700; 
enn., 1,800, $1,300, and several at 1, and 
$1,200 : Obio, three at $1,500, five at $1.200, and 
several at $1,000; Ind., Mich., Lll.. and Wis., sev- 
eral between $1,500 and $2,000 and a large 
number at $1,000 to $1,500 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP, $1,800, 
$1,500, $1.200, and $900, and a large number 


Ay a eee bers of t 
work, There is no kind of position in teaching which we are not called upon to 
during the year. The following are samples of the vacancies we stil! have tw fill; 


cuances ror secuntne} A COO) POSITIOY, 


N° is the time toregister for Fall Positions. Men who have been promoted this s 


uu 
.000; Modern Languages. $1,800; Principslshir 


y (High Schoo}} 
tory, $800, &c., &c.,) have left vacancies w);,. 
he Association. ati 
USAND VACANCIES in all grades of schoo) 


fill some time 


below. Also many calls for High Sehoo) 
Assistants, Music Teachers, and teachers of 
Drawing and Penmanship. We have about 
three hundred places for Primary and Gram. 
mar teachers, and get calls for trom fic to ten 
at a time from every State in the West. Woe 


believe you wiil find some of your best friends 
among our jist of patrons. 


{f you visit the city during the Natienal Teachers’ Association, do not fail to call on ys 


Our office is in the very centre of the city. 
either introduce Tea 


Opposite the PALM&eR HoosE. 
chers to Superintendents and Boards willing-to engage. or direct teachers to 


We shall be glad to 


Boards who have asked us to recommend. Write at once for circulars wo 


TEACUERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, 11 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 








AN’ S EXC ‘a 4 
oO uM Y, fag B 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
pm nag he to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address (Mrs.) A. D. CUL 
Ol our recent ap o.numeuws were in Pic- 


VER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. X% 
FOUR fens so Hettend. Pa, 8 Norwalk, 


Conn., and Irwing, Cal., showing that our fie'd is 
not restricted. ny teachers register with us 
for particular States—especially Colorado and 
California. We have been pretty successful with 
such applicants, taking aenn pune to find just 
the places they can best i e sent two ladies 
to Ouray, Colo., last summer, at $750 each. One 
remains this year at $900; the other has gone at 
a still  -- salary, to Whitewater Normal 
Sch Wis. Teachers of accredited record can 
bave about the kind of places they wantif they 
will be patient till we find them. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 
to secure a more congenial 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
00 YOU WANT posiiion Or a larger sal- 


ary? There are many desirable vacancies where 
good salaries will be paid to well recommended 
teachers. Only yesterday we received a call for 
askiled primary teacher at a salary of $900 and 
the place is stll vacant. Will it not pay to register 
inarehable yee AL nay ours and thereby increase 
your salary from 20 to 50 per cent.? Send for our 
circular. W. D. KERR, .» UNION TEACHER’S 
AGENCY, 16 Astor Piace, New York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges vnusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 
W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL 8CHOC . FURNISHERS, 
$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su 
perior Professo: ncipals, nts, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ 


A 
23 Union Square, New York. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ paren oy 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edw 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for the 

teaching of Form and Drawin, in Po and 

mar Schools. The: 























th test regard f ‘acy and beauty, and 
furs ished at the lowest ‘possible ‘prices. — have 
pteotet by the ing cities of the country, and 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing inevery stage, and especially 
atthe outset. 
For catalogue and address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Street, Boston, 


* 7 Park 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Mase, 
LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 


lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
2 





tical Work in the} 1 
Part IL The A BO Read 4 cat, 36 cae 

> e eader), ; 
of B44 Plants.) 80 $ 


Words for Spelli -, 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- 
opment Leseons,$1.20; Froebel’s Kducation of 








Mesnard fran 490 Hudson Street, to 
106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 4% 


iis B Gece Sa Seta Psats 


Walker’s Physiclogy, by mail, $1.35; Prac- | full 
Behool Room, Pare t, ‘thenck 


N oO F e E For Registration. Best 

facilities, efficient ser. 
vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Pos t'ons. ‘m, 4 stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge 
Re tion without a fee gives us the largest 
and most select supply of Teachers in America 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 
are not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, tur Universities, (ol. 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churctes Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
arents.. Selling and renting of schoo! property 
CHOOL FURNITURE and schvuols supplies. Best 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Stree:, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


’ 

(Mutual Teachers’ Ageney. 
conducted by the School Supply and Publish- 
ing Co., offers its services to teschers seeking 

itions, and to those desirous of securing in- 
structors in every grade. 
The managemont is indorsed by Hon. E. 0. 
Chapman, State y= Schools, N. J., Hon. Neil 
Gilmour, Ex-State Supt. Schools, N. Y , Princi- 
pal E. H. Cook, of State Norma! School, Potsdam, 
N. Y., W. J. Milne, Ph.D., Prin. State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y., and others. 
-No charge to these employing teachers. Ad- 
dress. Mutual Teachers’ Agency, 
36 BOND STREE”, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Busmess Transacted in Every Staie and Territory. 
T= manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 

| = has spent over tw nty-five years in school- 


work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa,; “From personal knowledge 1 can 
most heartily recommend the Pa. Ed. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


tions.” 
L. B. LAN DIS, Manager, 
206 N. 7th Street. Allentown, Pa. 


Rest TEACHERS. ana ORElch, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colle ges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J.W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
umber calls already on our books 


Call when in city. 
BOSTON. 


° me Bridge, Manager. 

110 Tremont &t., cor. Bromteld, 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 
by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
68 cents. 

















year. nD 
Jirculars free. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEO, BANCROFT, by W. W. Gist, Aw 
Sent by mail for 35 cents. Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 





E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


* Hiram Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset St., 
Boston. 

Among the numerous recent engagements 
through this u for the ensuing year. We 
have given five ladies $1,000 positions; and two 
who were engaged at this salary a year ago, bare 
been re-elected at $1,200. It is a fact wort “hs 
8) notice, that many of the leadi lu 
catiurs, in see, Seperiment of instruction, are 
registered in ti i 





reau, and school oftcen 

knowing this tact, appl ‘here for teachers 0 

esta! reputation, Now is tbe time to regi 
ter. Many ot the best positions yet unfilled. 

The Thirteenth Semi-Annual Trainin 
Classes of the 

Chicago Free Kindergarten Associatiod 


will be opened on the first Monday in Septembet. 
Candidates for the Diploma Class will be #dm 
ted on passing a satisfactory examination. * 

ulars address the CHICAGO | ast. 
KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175---0 
Chicago. 


dl 


bo al 
d be publishers of THE JOURNAL would 
esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
who do not take it, and who would bel 








to be interested, the’ 
whiy oud theme Specane aepine. 
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pA MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


As we are oftering extrsordinary induce- 
ments in our whole lize, from the ordinary 
to the finest qualities manufactured. These 
goods come directly from the manufac- 
turer to our counter~, thus saving all mter- 
mediate commissions wnd profits and en- 
abling us to sell them at prices the lowest 
ip this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 


Underwear. 


Every article sold by us is manufactured 
in our Own workrooms, All embroidery 
gsed is imported direct by us. Therefore 
we can and do sell this class of goods at 
prices absolutely below all competition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a full stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
lowest prices. Full sets of ‘Tennis in strong 
wooden boxes. Racke s by all the best 
makers. ~ets. Poles, Markers, Ko , and 
Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls always in 
stock. Also full lines of Croquet, Battle- 
dores and Shuttlecock, Grace Hoops, Pitch- 
a-King Ring Toss, and Base-Ball Goods. 

Attention is called to the fact that al- 
though there has been a great improve- 
ment made in the quality of all kinds of 
Lawn Tennis, the prices are lower than 
last year. 

Special attention given to mail orders. 
Catalogues will be mailed gn receipt of ten 
cents, 


RH. MACY & CO. 


SCHOOL AIDS 
PAYSIGAL TRAINING. 


} NEWLINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
; SCHOOL USE. 










































sWOODEN DUMB-BELLS. § 
; Ten numbers,from one and three- § 
¢fourth inch balls to four inch. A §% 











WOODEN RINGS. “3 
1% Good, strong, hard-wood rings. § 
4 Durable and neat. 








Send for full catalogue to 















































_ Readers will confer a favor by mention- 
ng THE JoURNAL when communicating 
With advertisers, 










RAVEN GLOS 


utely the best. 
bot _varni d, 
dealer. Do not 
take anything else. 


Makes laches’ shoes .ook new, 
Is economical. Ask any reliable 
persuad y inte deacers to 
Burron & Orrury, Mfra, N. ¥ 











ever 


ests 
toapply. Sold 

25 cts. itor'81.08. 

tors, HOP PLASTER CO. 





Hop 


ELY’S 


CREAM BAMCATARRA 


was recummended to 
me for 

HAY FEVER 

1 have found it a 
specific for that 
dreaded disease. For 
ten years I have been 
a great sufferer. 
Cream Balm is the 
only preventive If 
hawe ever found.—F. 
B. Ainsworth. Pub st 
lisher. Indianapolis, LA 
Ind, ' 

A pafticle fs applied into each nostril.and is 
agreeable. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 


registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS.,New York Office 
235 Greenwich Street. 


CURE "ti: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Kar Drums per 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the work o! 
the natural drum. Always in positio 
to others and comfortable to wear. All copversatiotr 
and even whispers heard ctly. We refer to tho 
using them send for illustrated x with testimon- 
lais,free Address 
F. HISCOX 853 Broadway, N. Y.. Mention this paper. 


















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
(riental Cream, or Magical Beautifer, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 













‘ 
st = 

Ww - 

as ase P ° 
= atcbes, Rasb 
osa = and Skin Diseas 
=a es,and every 
he 3 ose blemishon beau- 
ht — | ,and defies 
aa aze tection. It hes 
P ome stood the test of 
es & 37 years and is 

, 80 

grate Ste boaee 
e preparation 
is properly made 

accept no 


co’ - 

terfeit of simi- 
r name e 
distinguished 
. L. A. Sayer. 


ladies wilt use them Ir 
as the least harmful of ali in 
bottie will ed six months uring 1¢ page | day. 


one 
Atso 
tnout injury 


ecommend 
the Skin preparations” 


r a removes superfious bair 
to the skin 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 8t.. running 
through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y¥. 

For sale by all D apd oods 
throughout the U. 8., 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Sa ae 





and other Fancy Goods 
imitations. $1,000 Reward 
one selling the same. 
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CGCOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP O¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's time to get up 
orders for our celebrated FF 

Gold Band or Moss Rose China T 
Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Go! 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or 


TEAS and COFFEES, and secure a 
‘ea or 
Band or Moss 
Beautiful Parior 
or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


Hanging Lam i 
No house can give the same ity of goods and premiums as we. 
We stand'at the hod and’ defy competition 


BUTT )) THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box2s0, 83 & 33 Vesey &t.. New York. 
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Stranger (in law office): ‘‘I want to see 
Mr.—er—the gentleman with the long red 
beard who —s sits at that desk by the 
window.” Intelligent Lawyer’s Clerk: 
** Well that gentleman’s gone for the day, 
sir; but there’s a gentleman with a long 
white beard who’ll be back directly. 


Dr. X. has made a serious study of th: 
various kinds of vegetable poisons. ‘‘ Tell 
me, doctor,” asked an inquiring journalist 
the other day, ‘‘how can one certainly tell 
a toadstool from a mushroom?” ‘* The 
easiest thing in the world. Have it pre- 
pared for one of your creditors and await 
the result.” 


Princess Beatrice: ‘‘ Well, mommer, I 
ne we must now get ready to go to 
Os ” 


Victoria: ‘‘Hi’m hafraid we 
cawn’t go, Trixy.” Princess Beatrice (in 
great rise): ‘‘ Why?’ Victoria: 


“Lord Salisbury says my share of the 
Jubilee hexpences is 200,000 pun, and hif 
he cawn’t get Parliament to pay it, we 
don’t stir hout of the ’ouse this summer.” 


** You asked me to bring you a little pin 
money,” said a young husband to bis wife. 
‘Yes, dear,” said the lady expectantly. 
‘Well. to save you the fatigue of going 
out this hot weather I have brought you 
some pins instead ” 


The Baltimore pap: rs tell us that Rober: 
Garrett is to erect a hotel in that city 
seven stories high, and at a cost of half a 
million of dollars. This may be said to be 
a hotel which has a Garrett at the bottom 
of it. 

**John,” said the wife of a base-ball 
umpire, “‘Tommy has been a very bad 
little boy to-day.” ‘‘Is that so?” he re- 
_. absent-mindedly. ‘‘ Well, I'll fine 

im twenty-five dollars.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rovums at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants mt pe with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depota. You 
cap live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-claas botel ip the C ty. 


He met her in the hotel hallway. It is 
not strange that for a moment she did not 
know which way to turn when he said: 
** Now, if you’ll co-inside we'll go outside. ’ 


I bave been for several years a sufferer from 
Hay Fever and severe head colds and save tried 
other remedies in hope of getting relief, ut 
have found none that can compare with Ely’s 
Cream Balm. 1 would not be with: ut it for any 
consideration, It is simply wonderful in its 
effect upon the nasal organs. 

8. H. BURTT, Wilmington, N.C. 

T can cheorteay recommend Ely’s Cream 
Balm to the suffering public for Hay Fever and 
moprese of the air passages. [ have tried it and 
find it gives immediate relief. 

J 


. E. RECTOR, 209 Rock S8t.. Little Rock, Ark. 


* Jones, do you know ‘Rienzi’s Ad- 
dress ?’ asked Smith. ‘‘ No, I don’t.” was 
the reply; “ but you might find it in the 
directory.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
SOOTHING SYRUP xhouid al- 
w be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. ‘ 
the FTENS the GUMS, allays 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the REST REM. 
KDY FOR DIARRH@®A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 





Mr. Pugley : “‘ But give me some hope. 
I am willing to wait.” Miss Gray : ‘‘ Well, 
wait nine days—you will have your eye: 
open by that time.” 


A SOFT, VELVET TEXTURE is imparted to the 
skin by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. For 
skin diseases it should be used freely. 
take a bath withoutit. It is also especialiy use- 

as a means of bleaching and purifying wool: n, 
cotton and linen fabrics. 


@ienn’s Sulphur Soap neals and boantifies, Bo. 
Germsa0orn Remover 


killsCorns, Bunions, Ze 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Mo. 
Pike’s Toothache Drep< cure» | Minute, Sa 


The perspiration just pores out this 
weather. 


This is the proper time of year to in- 
dulge in fan tasms. 


Our readers have doubtless often noticed that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is weil spoken of in the news- 
pagem. The press is quick to recognize merit, 
and does not tate to give praise where it is 
due. The following is from the Baptist Weekly, 


a leading religious : 
= Advertising may b cs. an article prominently 
the public. 


before , but no advertising can long 
help it if it has not real merit. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is well advertised; but the best proof of its 


value is that so many persons 
cmmendations Of friaés who 


use it on the rec- 
have proved its 





Don’t Wait 


Until your hair becomes dry, thin, and 
gray before giving the attention needed 
to preserve its beauty and vitality. 
Keep on your toilet-table a bottle of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the only dressing 
you require for the hair—and use a little, 
daily, to preserve the natural color and 
prevent baldness. 

Thomas Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky., 
writes: ‘Several months ago my hai 
commenced falling out, and in a few 
weeks my head was almost bald. I 
tried many remedies, but they did no 
good. I finally bought a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and, after using only a part 
of the contents, my head was covered 
with a heavy growth of hair. I recom- 
mend your preparation as the best hair- 
restorer in the world.”’ 

“* My hair was faded and dry,” writes 
Mabel C. Hardy, of Delavan, IIl.; “‘ but 
after using a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it became black and glossy.’’ 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Pimples and Blotches, 


So disfiguring to the face, forehead, and 


neck, may be entirely removed by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and 
safest Alterative and Blood-Purifier ever 


discovered. 
Dr J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Bold by Druggists; $1: six bottles for @5. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 





Prepared expressly for schoo! use and adapted 
Geographies. 


toany series 0 











Size uniformiy 54x68 inches, mounted on stron 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 














SIC Boston, M ass. 
and BE=T EQUIPPED im tne 
oR ES eS dR a 2,186 Stucents last year 
rough instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sle, Urgan, Violin, all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments o and Organ Tuning, Fine Arw, Oratory, 
Literature, F: Tren, and Italian Languages, 
English 6 6 to f2s 
ee ond rooms wit om an and a ic Light, 
. 69 per week. a ‘erm begins Sept 
8S, 1887. For iilustravea Calendar, with fuil intor- 
mation. address E. TOURJEE, Dir, Franklin 8q., 
BOSTON . Masa. 


. nastics, etc. Tuition. 





For Reducing School-Bcok Bills. 

Our new 50-page Price-list of Text-books of all 
Publishers. New School Books luwer then pub- 
lishere’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand Schoo! 
Kooks in proportion. Over 2.000 different titles 
(representing all publishers). with classificd in- 
dex, showing quickly the different authors in the 
various branches of study. Mailed free on appli- 
cation. We also issue * Uatalogue C” of prices 
we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 
ARTHUR Hinps, 4 Cooper Union, N. Y. City. 


Gt (74. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paio up capital et 8600, 
surplus $75 000. offers fire: Mortgage Loans 
uy 3 gover percent Also 6 cent. 1 year De- 
ben secured by 105 per cent. of first Mort- 
held in trusc« by the Mercantile Treat 

oN. VY. Sper coms, ees ficates 

7 e 
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APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT. 
THE SERIES: 
Book I.—GRANDFATHER’s Stories. For Little Folks. 
Book II.—Storigs oF Heroic Deeps. For Boys and Girls. 
price, 30 cents. 
Book III., Part I.—Srorizs or Our CountTRY. 
Part Il.—Srorigs oF OTHER LANDS. 
Book [V., Part I.—STortss OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Part Il.—TEN GREAT. EVENTS IN History. 
54 cents. 
Book V.—How Nations Grow AND Decay. 


Send for full descriptive Circulars. 


D. APPLETON & 60., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 








(Ready.) Introduction 


(Ready,) Introduction price, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
TT 





August 20, 1887, 
+ etn tlt il 











School Apparatus and © 


ita is invited to the list of APPARATUS AND SCHOOL Supi 


plies, 


They are in 


ry respect of superior ished .' low prices. Teachers and Sebool Boa 
So wal to communicate with us in reference to them am vs 
P PHICAL APPARATUS. Two sets, 


APPARATUS. Two sets. 
BOTANICAL OUTFIT: 
MICROSCOPES AND SLIDES FOR PHYSIOLOGY. 
GEOLOGICAL eS aere. 126. Rare specimens. 
WILSON’S 


OLOGICAL CHARTS. 
BARNES’ ING CHARTS. 
ANATOMI MODELS, GLOBES, MAPS, BLACKBOARDS. 


BARNES’ JET mar INK, BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS. 
ATIONERY OF ALL KINDS. 
Descriptive Catalogue with prices will be mailed on a; 





o + a 
Eclectic Educational Series. 
NOW READY. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE 1N.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to thé nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system. 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 
ECLECT GERMAN H READER.—Complete Classical Reader 
for seventh and ‘eight school Aly Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 


— ; essays on German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 
tures. Cioth, 325 pp. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. Publ'shers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


plication. 
adaress A, §, BARNSS & CO., 141 and 113 William Street, New York City, 


CYGLOPADIAS. 


Every bonse, oeolions and oaiee. st BE 
S0ns UNIT 

ON’S UNIVERSAL YCLOPS cad t) ” al 
octavo vols.) which has been Poh adi down 
to date at an expense | ee con- 
tains more subjects, ter (2 overs Fay thai either 
APPLETON 


INS’ or the ee yr sy COsTs 
ONLY: HALF AS 
A...J.JOH SON ry co., 


11 GREAT JQNES STREET, NEW YORK. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS.: 


No, 1. ** DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2, ‘‘MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly avponane of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standing 


of the members of a class, in the above particulars ; names need be written but oncea year. 
Price, 75 cents. 


No. 3. ‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly seport-pand, vw with envelope, 
for inspection by parents ; one card is used for ayear. Price, $3.00 per hundred 


No. 4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3. 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


IP. D. & S. COPY BOOKS 








IN .COST—————— 
cies CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmoreis Model Script Spelling Blanks, 


KOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH .& CO., 
- School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


ADVANCE 











The Nex ew Inductive Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 
The Two Book Course consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 
WHY? (23~ They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 


Correspondence solicited from ali contemplating changes. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston, 743 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEE 


Single Entry Edition. 
Clear, Simple, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. 


One hour a week devoted to the subject dur the next schoo] eae vith sik ‘s Single 

Entry Bookkeeping and Blanks, will give a good nation knowledge or the su : ‘i 
Adopted and used in the Grammer ston Kier” 
9ver- 


on, Cam 
Xe nn, alg New Bedfo tchburg, compere, Waltham, Newouryo Han ; 
“sha ns in! 


1, Salem Gloucester, Malden? — usetts, an 
THOMPSON, BROWN, :& GO., 


in some of 
different parts of the country. Copy of book sent on Saedeloe Re a0 cents. "¢ ata 
_ 2s Aa a STREET, BOSTON. 


Sie ORE 6: > pig! IST 
— ES 


New Yorx: 
































APPROVED HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKs. 








Anderson’s 
A New Manual of General History, $1. 60 Higher 60 
In Parts. PartI. Ancient ew 
Part Il. Medisval & yee History, i et 4 9 
A School History of Englan . 1.15 = Blepesis renc ‘ 9 
A Short Course in English History. .90 Analytical Fi Reader, « 1.20 
Acaectumteurgems, << ite). rks. 
ton’s History o me . . 1.00 
Bloss’s Ancitnt History,” § :  . 1.44) Text-Bookopm Yc re : 
Tho n’s. ou ~ 
Commere’! Arithome (Key: Sow Ready. mae 00| The Governmént ClassiBook, . . 1.00 
New Practical Algebra, 1.00 Le Row’ s. 
Hut n’s. A Practical Reader: with exercises in 
A Treatise on Physiology & > 1.08 vocal Rocites : - . & 
’ Pragti¢al Rei tions, ee 7 
Kellogs’s rene's 
A Text-Book on 1.00 vhelogs. . “ 
A Text-Book on English Literature, 1.20| & Hand-Bogk of ¥ h . ' 
Send for circulars ang specimen pages 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69-Ninth St., N.Y. 


SOWER,POTTS .& CO., doh By Potter & Co 
TheDest!: 


PHILADELPHIA. /TEXT-BOOKS. 





Mod 










THE NORMAL EDUGATIONAL SERIES. LiPhey ave the most systematic 
m on 
br Brooks's Xormatatathensationl Course | MWY) 3.0 are ete 
1, Standard Arith, ‘ ».in Four, Books. 4. They are the most complete 
2. Union Arith. Two Books, com- | * and economical. 






bining Mental 

Brooks's Higher A 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor, Union System of Ind: 

‘Brawisg. aes 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By PAUL Bert. 


7ABD.EQS CATAL CATALOGUE. 


JUN E;POTTER:S CO.,Publishers 


35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





——_< 


“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIC: 
The Old Favors in a New Dues 


NEW Mat NEW PLATES. 
ING. 


GRA 
TSA. THE Very LATEST GEOGR 
PHICAL INFORMA’ aoe ALL sere 


THE WORLD, 7 
CowPeEF aT & CO 


PHI! PHIA, PA. © 








“Tt makes the hing of El Scien: 
possible in The pe eet Schoo - 


's* Price and Descriptive Catalogue free 
dptibenat™ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT rome any, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books,etc 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 
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